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Tue heart of the nation is sound, but the head is more confused than 
ever. The nation is mortified because British troops have, for the first 
time in this war, met the enemy on equal terms and have been defeated. 
There is intense disappointment because years must be added to the 
length of the war, whereas, little more than a month ago, the belief was 
widespread that the war would be over within the next twelvemonth. 
There is mental confusion and, amongst all who combine ardent patriotism 
with critical discrimination, a perplexity amounting to anguish, for 
the disasters that have befallen us remain unexplained, there are none 
who can tell how the war will be won, there is a growing awareness that 
it will be lost if the manner of waging it is not radically transformed. 

The debate in the House of Commons on the Libyan disaster was as 
disastrous as that disaster itself, for it opened no prospect at all of any 
change whatever. How many more disasters must there be for the change 
to come? In no other country—and never before in this country— 
could the administration remain so complacent, could there be so little 
change, in the presence of events that demand change so imperiously. 
We think of the despotic German system as rigid and of the supposedly 
democratic system of this country as flexible. The truth is that the 
German system has shown flexibility, while the English system has 
remained rigid. Hitler has, with iron hand and masterful insight both 
into the needs of the hour and into the minds and characters of the men 
who serve him, carried out drastic changes. England is a free country, 
Germany is not. Nevertheless, Germany has responded to the needs of 
the hour like some living organism, while England has responded like 
a log of wood, although Germany has won far more battles than she has 
lost, while England has lost far more battles than she has won. 

- How can the Government as at present constituted win the war ? 
Even if the wholly unexpected intervene, and Germany collapses from 
within, so undeseryed a piece of good fortune would not be as good as 
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might appear, precisely because it would be undeserved, for it would 
confirm in prestige and power some of the worst elements in this country 
and would inaugurate a peace that would be lost as surely as the peace 
after the first World War was lost. The Cabinet is poorer in personali- 
ties than any British Cabinet of modern times. As for Parliament, it is 
one of the most mediocre England has ever had—it does not compare 
with the Parliament that sat through the last war.. There is no hope 
in the Opposition which, on the second day of the debate on the Libyan 
disaster, showed its inability not merely to make criticism constructive 
but even to make it destructive. It is a national disaster that the 
Opposition cannot provide an alternative government or force the existing 
Government out of its immobility. No military defeat suffered so far 
could make true patriots feel more depressed than the sight of the same 
faces everywhere—in the War Office, the Foreign Office, the Ministry o: 
Information, and so on, after events that ought to have been followed 
by a radical change. That monster, the new bureaucracy, seems to have 
felt nothing but relief when the debate was over. Singapore and Tobruk 
have fallen, Egypt may be lost, Russia may be forced into a separate 
peace, the Empire may break up. But the bureaucracy remains, or sc 
it imagines. : 

One change is certainly overdue: That Mr. Churchill entrust the 
central direction of the war to a master of the art of war—to General 
Wavell, for example. In his speech on the 2nd July, he described the 
powers which his critics would confer on the “ unknown personage” 
adumbrated by the mover of the vote of censure: “that he should 
have complete control of the armed forces of the Crown. . . that he 
should always be ready to resign, that is to say, to match himself against 
his political colleagues ... and .. . find an appendage in the Prime 
Minister. Such a system, he said, would be ‘very different from the 
Parliamentary system under which we live’ and ‘ might easily amount 
to or be converted into a dictatorship.’ This interpretation of what has 
been proposed by men as patriotic and liberty-loving as Mr. Churchill 
strikes us as unreasonable. It is hard to believe that if the nation insists, 
as it must insist, on the change, it would find itself deserted by Mr. 
Churchill and plunged into a general election. The country needs Mr. 
Churchill as Prime Minister, more perhaps than he himself realises. His 
power would be immense, and he would have time for a task that has 
been dangerously neglected, a task that is no less important than the 
conduct of the military operations, a task for which Mr. Churchill is 
eminently fitted—the task of maintaining the home-front and fortifying 
it against the trials that are sure to come. 

Whoever is in doubt whether the heart of the nation is sound can get 
rid of his doubts by a simple experiment. Let him suggest, at any public 
meeting, or in a bus, train, or public-house, that the Government ought 
to bring the war to an end by negotiating a peace with Germany. As 
far as we are aware, there are-none worth the mention who would agree. 
We are convinced that if the Cabinet were to reveal the slightest wish to 
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make peace with the Germans, it would be swept out of existence— 
indeed we doubt whether it would, in that event, be safe for any member: 
of the Cabinet to show himself in the streets. The Government have no 
such wish, and it is Mr. Churchill, above all, who embodies the national 
determination to proceed with the war. But, inflexible as that determina- 
tion is, it lacks ardour. Enthusiasm is not an English quality. In any 
case, it never boasts, and there is nothing more deadly than the despair 
that follows when enthusiasm has passed away. Keenness, however, is, 
or rather was, an English quality. The Americans are not, it would 
seem, enthusiastic about the war, but they are keen on the war. There is, 
in America, a deal of anti-British sentiment, the result, largely, of dislike 
for the British Empire, a dislike that has been carefully fostered by 
Englishmen who have persistently traduced the Empire in books and 
lectures addressed to American audiences. But this does not affect the 
keenness of the Americans, nor need it weaken the Anglo-American 
alliance. It is good to be critical of an ally, although as far as the British 
Empire is concerned, we believe the hostile opinion that is common in 
America to be erroneous. It would be much better if the English were 
more critical of their allies, for it is not enough that America or Russia 
win the war, England must win the war, and, when peace is made, she 
must resolutely uphold her vital interests—her Allies will certainly uphold 
theirs. Indifference towards some allies and uncritical admiration for 
others is detrimental to these interests. Respect for all Allies—no nation 
ever had allies more loyal than England has to-day—and staunch solidarity 
with them, combined with an open mind and a critical attitude (which 
need not express itself in published criticism), are a necessity. Bacon, 
in his Life of Henry VII, a book replete with profound political wisdom, 
says of Henry: ‘To his confederates abroad he was constant and just, 
but not open. But rather such was his enquiry, and such his closeness, 
as they stood in the light towards him and he stood in the dark towards 
them.’ 

It is much that the heart of the nation is sound, but it is not enough. 
A keen disposition and a close critical mind are just as necessary. Foreign 
observers who come to this country, especially from America, do not 
doubt the soundness of heart, but are struck by the comparative lack of 
keenness and by the confusion of mind. 

The public have a profound faith in Russia. This is understandable, 
for it is true that the Russians have, by their resistance, made an Allied 
victory possible, though it is also true that if the Battle of Britain had 
not been won, Russia would now be a German colony. -But so uncritical 
is the faith in Russia that any critical remark made about her calls 
forth fierce intolerance as though it were a sort of lése-majesté, while 
criticism of America gives no offence. The character of the political 
system that prevails in an Allied country is no concern of ours—our 
sole concern is that the régime be strong, so that it may be able to keep 
the armed forces in the field and the civilian population at work, for 
the sake of the common cause. Russia is a despotism, but the régime 
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is strong, and there is no alternative to it except chaos. The armed 
forces have been fighting well because they are fighting not for a 
particular government but for their country. 

Uncritical faith in Russia has also created a widespread belief that 
if Russia is beaten, the war will be lost. If even the Russians cannot 
withstand the Germans, so many people are saying, how can we? That 
Russia may be defeated is a possibility to be reckoned with. In 
any case, it seems highly probable that the Germans will, by the end 
of the year, be able to withdraw considerable forces from the eastern 
front and leave no more than a containing force. They may then be 





able to carry out a most formidable concentration, which might include § 


the greater part of the German air force, either for an offensive 
against Egypt, the Suez Canal, Palestine, and Iraq, or for an attack 
on the British Isles. We may yet have to endure a regular siege, the 
greatest siege in history, and it would be advisable to restrict the con- 
sumption of food, petrol and so on much more severely than is being 
done to-day, for if these islands are attacked, part of the onslaught will 
certainly be directed against harbours, dockyards, and shipping itself, 
so that, to save precious tonnage, it may be necessary to restrict shipping 
as well, so that the country may have to live on its reserves for a longish 
period. 

That the German offensive against the British Isles can be frustrated 
is certain. The Second Battle of Britain can be won as the first was won, 
even if it is likely to be more terrible. But to assume that it cannot be 
won if the Battle of Russia has not been, is neither realistic, nor is it 
conducive to the resolution that will be needed to meet the German 
onslaught. To meet it and to defeat it will not, however, be enough. 
The magnitude of the task before the nation is not realised nearly as 
much as it ought to be. The time and place of the Second Front is still 
uncertain : what is certain is that the Germans will have to be dislodged 
from the countries they have conquered. There will have to be a ‘ second 
front ’ some time, though whether it will be in Western Europe or not 
must, for the present, remain an open question. And when Germany’s 
defeat is final, that is to say when her armed forces are compelled to 
capitulate (for until that has been achieved, her defeat will not be final, 
no matter what kind of government she have, or what her government 
are willing to offer or accept), there’is the immense task of driving the 
Japanese back on their islands. And all will have been for nothing, and 
the war will have to be fought over again, if the peace is not solidly 
established, that is to say, if Island and Imperial security are not 
guaranteed by armed strength, the retention of naval and aerial bases 
and strongholds, the command of the seas, a harmonious relationship 
with the United States, and such continental Allies as will make it possible 
to restore and maintain the balance of power. _ 


Popular illusions about the nature of peace and war have done much — 


to bring the present war about, for they have not been adequately resisted 
by those responsible for the conduct of foreign policy. Although events 
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ought to have produced a more sober and pragmatic outlook, these 
illusions continue to flourish and to imperil the victory of the Allied 
Powers, and, above all, the victory of EngJand and the Empire, as well 
as the peace that will follow. People will always believe in something. 
Even the swarm of obscurantist writers, who are engaged in the work of 
destroying the fundamental loyalties, have a sort of belief. They are, 
for the most part, sentimental materialists, and, while they have’ not 
true religion, they have a deal of superstition. We have since the last 
war experienced a revival of superstition. The obscurantist is the false 
prophet, and the politician, the economist, the scientist, and that amphi- 
bian, the sociologist, are a miracle-working priesthood. There is no 
miracle which the members of this priesthood cannot work—they can, 
for example, convert a dark present into a bright future with no more 
than a few incantations. To turn water into wine would be a modest 
achievement compared with what they can do. And they themselves 
have, in growing numbers, come to believe that they really possess the 
powers attributed to them by popular superstition. 

In the realm of politics, with which we are now concerned, the decline 
in the fundamental loyalties is being fearfully avenged. And retribution 
will go on, remorselessly and yet pitiably, until England is destroyed 
and her Empire sink into Time’s dark ocean, there to join the wreckage 
of Empires that foundered long ago, unless these loyalties are restored. 
The heart alone can achieve nothing if it is not exalted by the spirit 
and guided by the mind. The people of England are as patriotic as any, 
but their patriotism, although it asserts itself in its original integrity at 
times of supreme and immediate peril, has lost much of its amplitude, 
the width of horizon, and the imaginative quality that goes to the making 
of national and imperial greatness. The disease—a disease of Western 
civilisation—that afflicted France and struck her down afflicts England 
too. What has saved her so far is that the disease has not eaten into her 
heart as it ate into the heart of France. 

It is customary to assume a rather superior tone when the collapse 
of France is talked about. There has, of late, been a tendency to forgive. 
This condescension is welcome, but it remains condescension. What 
happened to France is a judgment and, therefore, something of which 
we are not, and cannot be, the judges. To us, France should, above all, 
be a warning, for a similar judgment hangs over us for similar reasons— 
and will descend upon us and destroy us, unless we see the warning and 
act upon it. That is why the recent debate in the House of Commons was 
one of the most terrible events in the whole war—it brought the judgment 
one stroke nearer. 

Other Powers have not lost the sense of national greatness as we and 
the French have. There is as much obscurantism in the United States 
as there is in England, indeed much of it is of American origin, but it does 
not so obscure the realities of national existence and does not exercise the 
same sway over national policy. The lesson of Pearl Harbour has been 
learnt as the lessons of Singapore and Tobruk have not. While we are 
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still thinking in terms of a future built on abstractions, of a colourless 
wonder-world, of an international order in which we would relinquish 
national and imperial greatness, and abdicate in favour of an anonymous 
cosmopolitan society which would fall an easy prey to the strongest and 
the most ruthless of its members (the Germans, in all likelihood)—while 
we, despite the searing lessons of the recent past, are thinking in these 
terms, the United States are thinking in terms of a peace that will 
give her such strongholds and strategic bases as will ensure their unchal- 
lengeable supremacy in the western hemisphere. The character of 
national policy is always determined by the outlook of the governing class. 
For the last twenty years or more, the English governing class has been 


abdicating—and British foreign policy has been one long abdication, and © 


is so still, despite the war, for although the will to defeat the enemy does 
not waver (in this, at least, England differs from France), the peace that 
will follow his defeat is conceived in terms of an all-round abdication, in 
which he will be the ultimate gainer. Russia thinks in terms of a peace 
that will give her security in the west, through strategic frontiers, the 
acquisition of bases and strongholds, the command of the Baltic, and a 
powerful ascendency in the Balkans. In this she shows herself to be no 
exception to the rule—it is in these terms that her governing class, the 
all-powerful communist bureaucracy, conceives the post-war order. 


Utopian and idealistic innovations are not necessarily excluded and it” 


may be that the ‘ Atlantic Charter ’ will impinge upon European affairs 
after the war, but there is no secure basis for any new order except the 
superior armed strength of the victors and the command of strategic 
frontiers and communications as will enable them to use that armed 
strength to perpetuate the victory. This is realised by all—by the United 
States, by Russia, by China, by Poland, Czechoslovakia, Holland, and 
so on, and, of course, by the enemy. By all, except by England. And 
her opportunity is the greatest that ever fell to any nation. Being of 
Europe and not in Europe, and holding, if she wins the war, the command 
of the sea and of the air, and disposing of an effective striking force on 
land within range of all the essential objectives, she has far greater power 
to determine her own future, the future of the Empire, and the future of 
Europe, than any other nation. Ifshe wins the war she holds the balance 
—and therefore everything. Before her lies the choice—the choice 
between the most inglorious, final abdication, and a most glorious re- 
affirmation. On her, more than on any other Power, the future of 
civilised humanity will depend. But she can only ensure that future by 
ensuring her own. She will not serve but will betray the interests of 
mankind if she does not serve her own. Until she recovers her sense of 
national greatness and of imperial destiny, she is lost—a loss that will 
bring not only upon herself and her Empire, but upon all Europe and 
much more, the abomination that maketh desolate. 


; II 
The German, Italian and Japanese nations are inspired by an imperial 
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idea and are fighting for imperial greatness. In this fight they are risking: 
their whole future. If they succeed, the empires they will establish will 
not compare with the British Empire in majesty and moral excellence. 
That Empire is unique in the history of the world. It is the largest 
area over which peace and freedom were ever established. British 

_ rule in India is unparalleled as a human achievement—never before was 
so extensive a territory and so vast and varied a population ruled so 
mildly by so few. The imperial edifice is in dire peril. One of the 
corner-stones, Singapore, has gone, there are wide breaches in the walls, 
and further assaults more formidable than any experienced hitherto 
must be expected. To the dispassionate observer it is a source of 
wonderment, to the patriot a source of grief, that the peril has not led 
to a proudly defiant reaffirmation of the imperial idea, that the cry of 
‘the Empire in danger ’ calls forth so little popular response, that those 
who believe in the Empire are, even now, a distrusted minority, and that 
even the bare fact that if the Empire is lost, England, too, is lost, receives 
so little recognition. Indeed, more than this, and most astonishing and 
disconcerting of all—the belittlement of the imperial idea goes on and 
is being pressed home, even at such a time, here, in England. 

To suggest that there could be any good at all in British rule anywhere 
is to be called an imperialist, a term which vies with ‘ reactionary ’ and 
“* Fascist ’ as a term of abuse.! While India is threatened by the external 
foe and by internal disruption, meetings are held in London and 
resolutions are passed, demanding ‘freedom for India ’—a ‘ freedom ’ 
that would deliver India over to local despotisms and to civil war between 
rival factions. And while it is stated that England is fighting for her 
own freedom as well as for the freedom of others, and for her way of life, 
the denigration of everything English, of her past and her present, of her 
achievements, of her traditions, and of her outlook, goes on systematically 
and incessantly. The wonder is that the heart of the nation remains 
sound—and that the head is not more confused than it is. It is, above 
all, the patriotic spirit that sustains a nation in war—it sustains the 
Russians to-day, it sustains the enemy, it sustains England and the 
Empire. No abstract principles and no utopian aspirations compare 
with the patriotic spirit—if that spirit wavers, then all is lost. That 
spirit cannot but be impaired if modest pride of country is constantly 
discouraged, and national achievement is the object of incessant 
belittlement. 

Hardly a day passes without a well-attended meeting at which, under 
cover of speeches in praise of Russia, China, in support of Indian “ free- 
dom,” in demanding a ‘second front,’ England, her achievement, her 

1 Again one observes the parallel with France. ‘In the speeches of the statesmen of 
. that time [l’entre-deux guerres] the word France is seldom met with: la patrie, never. Such 
as were bewildered at the state of things were called patriotes, and the word carried insult. 
These internationalists described themselves as the spiritual sons of the grands ancétrés, 
the mighty forbears of 1789. They forget that the Jacobins had proved themselves fierce 


patriots, and had defended France against a Europe in arms.’ A French Soldier Speake. 
by ‘ Jacques.’ (Constable), p. 41. 
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institutions, and her imperial greatness are directly or indirectly attacked. 
There would be ro end to the examples we could give, for these meetings 
are held in every London borough, in every large town, and are placarded 
on all the hoardings. A few examples must suffice for our present 
purpose. 

On June 7th there was a meeting at the Kingsway Hall under the 
title ‘Salute to our Chinese Ally.’ Must the occasion, when honours 
certainly her due are paid to China, also be used to disparage Great 
Britain—and that, too, in the presence of the Chinese Ambassador 
and the representatives of other foreign Powers? But it is precisely 
for this that the meeting at the Kingsway Hall was used. All honour to 
Chinese courage, but is it necessary to explain, as the Chairman declared 
in his introductory speech, that Chinese courage ‘has been shown in a 
way that leaves us a little ashamed’? The next speaker, Mr. Philip 
Jordan, referred to Sir John Simon as a ‘shameless’ person and said 
that ‘the Government’ are ‘still exceedingly parsimonious in helping 
China.’ ‘There seems to be no gratitude,’ he continued, ‘for what 
China has done.’ He attacked ‘ Whitehall’ (attacks on ‘ Whitehall ’ 
are always effective with a biassed audience—and the audience at such 
meetings is always biassed, is always a packed jury). The Chinese, he 
said, were treated as a colonial people. Mr. Jordan had the generosity 
to pay a handsome tribute to the British troops who fought in Burma. 
But the ‘ people —the people of all countries—are always perfect, and 
troops are always splendid. It is the British authorities, British policy, 
British institutions that are consistently maligned. When Marshal 
Chiang-Kai-Shek came to Delhi, according to Mr. Jordan, the Viceroy 
merely sent a Junior Adjutant to méet him. At this implied insult to 
our Chinese ally, the audience shouted ‘Shame!’ It is with such small 
items that public emotion is worked up. Whether true or false, they 
stick, and, cumulatively, create a solid mass of anti-British prejudice 


and suspicion. This particular item happened to be untrue. When . 


the Marshal arrived at Delhi, he was met at the station by the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Military Secretary to the Viceroy (who has 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel), and one of the Viceroy’s A.D.C.’s. 
The presence of General Wavell was a mark of the importance attached 
to the occasion. It was at his own desire that the Marshal resided, 
not at the Viceroy’s house, but in a private residence put at his disposal 
by the Viceroy. The Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow went to this house, 
and were there to receive the Marshal and Madame Chiang-Kai-Shek on 
their arrival from the station. - These are the facts—but, of course, it 
would not be good anti-British propanganda if they were stated. This 
kind of petty misrepresentation does additional harm in so far as it 
obscures the well-founded criticism that can, and must, be levelled 
against the Government. This is one of the greatest disservices that 
pseudo-reformers are doing to-day—by attacking evils and abuses that 
do not exist, and emphasising mistakes that were never made, they 
hinder, instead of promoting, the changes that are necessary. 
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Mr. Jordan was followed by Mr. Shinwell, who delivered a tirade 
against British imperialism. Why ? 

On July 9th there was a meeting at the Kingsway Hall under the title 
of ‘Reopen Negotiations.’ Over the platform was a huge portrait of 
Mr. Nehru—not a good friend of Great Britain, or of any of the Allied 
nations (not even of Russia, of China, nor, for that matter, of India herself) 
at the moment. The caption over the portrait read ‘The Indian National 
Congress Fights for the Freedom of India.’ ‘ India,’ said the chairman, 
“has been let down,’ ‘for her defences ‘have proved unsatisfactory.’ 
Englishmen, it would seem, are to shed their blood for India, but beyond 
this they must have nothing to do with her. Mr. Sorensen, M.P., followed, 
moving a resolution in favour of ‘an immediate settlement ’ on the basis 
of ‘Indian independence ’ and an ‘ Indian national Government.’ He 
qualified Sir John Simon as a man who is ‘obsessed by British self- 
interest.” Would he were—and that others also were. Mr. Sorerisen 
referred to India as a ‘remote playground for Rajahs and Maharajahs.’ 
We should have thought that this was hardly the time to insult the 
native Princes, some of whom are men of considerable ability and devoted 
to the common cause! Mr. Sorensen also referred to ‘the jungle 
civilisation we ’—we, not India—‘ had before this war.’ It is one 
of the commonest devices of the demagogue to blacken the past so as 
to make the tinsel future he himself is advertising appear the brighter 
by comparison. It’is a method of which Hitler is the greatest living 
exponent. 

Meetings in honour of Russia are abundant. All honour to: Russia, 
certainly, but what is said about her at these meetings (for example, the 
‘Brains Trust Meeting’ held at the Wigmore Hall, under the title of 
‘The Russian Glory ’ on July 3rd) is not true of any country—no human 
community that has been, is, or ever will be, could achieve such perfection. 
This idealisation, naive and silly as it is, would be relatively harmless if 
it did not imply denigration of England throughout. The speakers are 
nearly all biassed, they are, mostly, either members of the Communist 
Party, or in close association with the Party. Their concern is not so 
much to exalt things Russian as to malign things English. The ‘ people’ 
are, it is true, always perfect, even in England—and, of course, in 
Germany. An exhibition has been opened in Regent Street, which is 
meant to illustrate the achievement of ‘ Allies inside Germany’ who 
are, thereby, placed in the same category as our Allies everywhere. A 
whole series of meetings in honour of our ‘ Allies in Germany ’ have 
been, and are being held (for example, on July 12th, under the title 
‘Appeal to the Allies inside Germany,’ at the Caxton Hall). The 
exhibits in Regent Street do not bear critical examination. Copies of the 
Rothe Fahne, and subversive literature that was secretly circulated, 
though not, for the most part, printed in Germany, is-displayed. But 
none of it is of recent date. No evidence is given to show that there 
has been any subversive movement against the National Socialist 
despotism since the beginning of the war. The stand made by 
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the Christian Churches in Germany is no secret, but it is not of a 
subversive character. The Bishop of Minster, who has shown sublime 
heroism in publicly denouncing the persecution of Christians, the murder 
of the feeble-minded, and so on by the German State, is a German patriot 
who would repudiate with scorn the suggestion that he is an ‘ally’ of 
his country’s foes. So would Cardinal Faulhaber, so would Pastor 
Niemdller. A cruel deception is being practised on our own people 
in so far as they are being led to believe that the German ‘ people’ 
will rise against their masters and so bring the war to anend. There is 
no prospect of such a rising, nor will there be until Germany has been 
defeated in the field. The illusion is also promoted that we are at war 
with the ‘ Nazis ’ only, and not with the German nation. Not one German 
in ten is a ‘ Nazi,’ that is to say, a member of the National Socialist Party, 
nor are we at war merely so that our principal foe may change his system 
of government—he may still be formidable even if he does effect a change, 
and there can be no lasting peace unless the armed might of Germany, 
no matter what her political system, is broken and kept broken. 

Meetings at which resolutions in favour of ‘ opening ’ a ‘ second front ’ 
(nearly always ‘in the west’) are of almost daily occurrence. This 
particular campaign has the ardent support of Lord Beaverbrook and of 
his Press. 

What is behind it all? So momentous a decision as the decision to 
send an Anglo-American expeditionary force to the Continent cannot be 
taken as the result of popular clamour. Those who publicly demand a 
‘second front ’ display no knowledge of the difficulties, no awareness of 
the risks. To act prematurely in response to this demand (the cry is 
‘open a second front NOW ’) might mean the loss of the war. There 
are many who do not care if England perish as long as Russia live. But 
if England perish, because the Government have been stampeded into 
premature action, Russia will not be saved. It is true that the Germans 
must be attacked on the Continent as soon as possible and, whatever else 
may be said about the Prime Minister, he does not lack pugnacity and will 
always prefer immediate action to delayed action if the risks are not 
excessive. The general popularity of the demand for a ‘second front ’ 
shows that the nation is in a combative mood. It is a tribute to the — 
patriotism of the people that a demonstration in favour of this demand 
will always fill Trafalgar Square. But the motives of those who organise 
these demonstrations do not appear to be so disinterested. It is significant 
that many of those who support the demand for a ‘ second front ’ have not, 
in the past, distinguished themselves by their patriotism and would, in 
fact, be openly or secretly recommending a negotiated peace with the 
Germans if Russia were not in the war. There can be no doubt at all that 
if Russia were to be combatant no longer, a powerful and organised 
movement for a negotiated peace would immediately show itself in this 
country. 

There is @ spirit of sectarian intolerance everywhere. The habit of 
free discussion, once so characteristic of English life, has begun to 
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disappear. Sectarian intolerance prevails at the indoor meetings which 
are being held everywhere—rarely is there any debate. There is much 
talk of revolution. It is true that the war has produced sweeping changes 
such fas years of reform might not have achieved. There has been a 
process of economic levelling. Inequalities of income have been drastic- 
ally reduced. The Communists have an unexampled opportunity for 
increasing their influence, for they are, under cover of meetings in 
favour of Russia, China, India, and a ‘ second front,’ able to exploit the 
patriotism of unsuspecting people, and to give these meetings a revo- 
lutionary, anti-British twist. Verbal attacks on inequality, unfreedom, 
privilege, ‘ vested interests,’ abound. These attacks are wholly uncritical 
and, in our opinion, unscrupulous, although it must be said that the 
Communists are at least acting in accordance with their known con- 
victions. It is true that all men are equal—but they are not all alike. 
Wherever there is exceptional talent or achievement there will always be 
privilege. Equality and freedom are not always compatible—the 
egalitarian state will always tend to be despotic. If all ‘ vested interests ” 
were to be abolished, the result of hard work, self-denial, husbandry, and 
patient enterprise on the part of millions of unassuming persons would 
be abolished as well. Rarely has the envy of those who have achieved 
nothing been so incited against those who have achieved something. 
Socialism is, for good or ill, gaining ground. Some socialism, no doubt. 
there must be. ‘ Planning ’ has become a craze, a kind of mystical faith, 
Some planning there must be also, especially in war-time—in any case, 
the war itself has to be planned. But planning has no intrinsic merits 
and can become a deadly menace to initiative, enterprise, and personal 
liberty. Men of means are under a strong temptation to swim with the — 
stream. The insecurity of the independent business manager or factory 
owner, the progressive expropriation of those who have independent 
incomes, together with an ever-growing distrust of independent thought 
and knowledge, of individual enterprise, and of all that is covered by the 
word ‘ personality ’—all these are a powerful help to the general levelling 
process. It is a sort of Fascism, a Fascism of the Left, with Communists, 
semi-Communists, semi-intellectuals, popular ideologues ; and a multitude 
of stunt journalists are the spokesmen of this Fascism. The capitalist 
is under a strong temptation to become a socialist. _ Security is exchanged 
for insecurity, the chances of a large income are smaller, but the chances 
of no income at all vanish altogether in the socialist-bureaucratic state. 
Socialism and bureaucracy are inseparable, and we see before us to-day 
the ever-growing expansion and power of the bureaucracy, accompanied 
by the spread of socialism not so much amongst the labouring classes as 
amongst,the capitalists. Not that the neo-capitalists have any intention 
of abdicating—they do not mean to go the way of the old governing class. 
On the contrary, socialism and planning are their way to position and 
power—a new and secure position and power that is all the greater for 
being anonymous, while commanding widespread popular support. What 
is happening, therefore, is not revolution but a sort of counter-revolution— 
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a kind of bloodless Fascism (without the crudities of the full-blooded 
Fascism that has caused such ravages on the Continent) with the 
Communists and Lord Beaverbrook as its most energetic promoters, with 
Professor Laski as one of its principal ideologues, and sundry novelists, 
members of so-called ‘ Brains Trusts,’ popular ‘ philosophers,’ ostensibly 
scientific ‘ thinkers,’ writers on ‘ sociology,’ and many of the ‘ progressive ’ 
and ‘ modernist’ clergy as its propagandists and vulgarisers. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that England is ‘ going Fascist.’ 
The spirit of independence is still strong and there is still too much respect 
for personality and for civilised standards. Belief in the essential 
loyalties has not perished. But the process, which we venture to call 
bloodless Fascism, is there—and its exponents hold almost the entire 
field of publicity. What is disconcerting is that they are not challenged, 
that against all the obscurantism of our day, against the attack on all 
that England stands for, there is so little effective opposition. 

England and the Empire are fighting for survival, and they stand or 
fall together. They are not fighting for any abstractions or for this or 
that ‘ideology.’ It is time that the simple loyalties, of which love of 
country is one, were re-affirmed with much greater vigour and persuasive- 
‘ ness than are customary to-day, It is time that the sense of national 
greatness and the belief in imperial destiny be renewed. 

Who can lead the nation in this renewal, which is needed to win the 
war and to win the peace ? Only the Prime Minister. Bloodless Fascism 
is, in our opinion, a deadly menace, not so much because of its ultimate 
aims which, we think, will be defeated, but because it is a movement of 
unbelief, of modern doubt, of perplexity, of misgiving, of irresolution. 
Its exponents are, for the most part, sentimental materialists who do 
not really believe in anything, though the movement has, for its two 
nuclei, the Communists, who at least have a genuine conviction, for their 
materialism is not sentimental but religious, and those capitalists whose 
materialism is neither sentimental nor religious, but materialistic. 

Let the Prime Minister close the abyss that has begun to open between 
him and the country—the fissures are not wide, as yet, but they exist. 
Let him leave the central direction of the war to General Wavell, who, 
besides being a great soldier, is the only British soldier who enjoys wide- 
spread popularity to-day. The home front is as important as the battle 
front, On the home front there is a gathering crisis of unbelief. The heart 
of the nation cannot remain sound if it is left without guidance. Unbelief 
can lose the war. The Prime Minister appears to believe that there is a 
movement to deprive him of leadership. But he is himself allowing 
leadership to slip from his hands. There is only one leadership that 
ought to be his, and that is the greatest of all—the leadership of a nation 
fighting for survival, a leadership that can give it clear fixity of purpose 
in this fight and revive the languishing sense of national greatness and 
imperial destiny, 

Tue Epiror. 





WAR DIRECTION 


We have now been at war for nearly three years and are still learning 
lessons from the enemy. Valuable lives have been lost, and although 
industry has done its utmost to increase output of arms, our repeated 
reverses are due to failure to grasp the requirements of modern war. It 
has been a succession of military failures, debates, votes of confidence, 
and further failures. 

As a race we pride ourselves on originality, but this valuable quality 
cannot be utilised since it is stifled in the maze of a cumbersome bureau- 
cracy and ‘red tape’ in our Government offices. The hierarchy of the 
‘level ’ system keeps important unorthodox suggestions circulating on a 
‘low level’ where judgment is of a doubtful quality. Thus worthwhile 
ideas are eventually lost in oblivion. Personalities are not strong enough 
to compete with this cobweb. 

Clear-sighted experts have continually predicted the turn of events, 
but their efforts to criticise constructively the flaws in our higher war 
direction have fallen on deaf ears, and their attempts to improve the 
machinery have been ignored. ; 

That our machinery has been at fault is without doubt, among other 
things our inferior equipment in Libya is a good example of this, and the 
longer the delay in thoroughly overhauling our methods of control, the 
greater will be the eventual repercussions. 

It is not the first time in history that our failures can be traced to 
faulty organisation. The Gallipoli campaign was not a success on that 
account. The original object ‘a demonstration to relieve the pressure 
of the Turkish army on the Russians in the Caucasus ’ was quickly changed 
to ‘a naval expedition to attack the Gallipoli peninsula with Constanti- 
nople as its objective ’"—an impossible task for any navy. Finally, at a 
time when the element of surprise had been lost, a military attack was 
launched as the result of a correct appreciation of the situation made on 
the spot by General Sir Ian Hamilton. Had the fighting services then 
been controlled by a united staff in ‘ Whitehall,’ this appreciation would 
have been made before operations were attempted, with the result that 
the Gallipoli campaign would have been conducted very differently, or 
not undertaken at all, 

A similar weakness to the Gallipoli incident was evident in our grand 
strategy over the Norwegian campaign at the beginning of this war. Our 
attack was made at a time when those who had studied the German 
Schlieffen plan realised that the operation of hostile nava] and aircraft 
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from French bases would place the Axis Powers in a strong position in 
relation to our vital sea communications. These factors indicated an 
enemy drive through the low countries into France. Norway was there- 
fore a trap. It not only tended to draw part of our already weak forces 
from the main theatre of operations in France, but our attack was made 
over long sea communications, at the end of which the enemy enjoyed air 
supremacy from shore based aircraft. Like Gallipoli, had a conjoint 
appreciation been made, these points should have been clear. Actually 
an unofficial appreciation to this effect was made and proved to be correct. 
Despite all this, our statesmen declared that ‘ Hitler had missed the bus’ 
and that the ‘allies would blow every enemy ship out of the Skaggerak 
and Kattegat.’ It was realised at the time that our political leaders must 
have been badly informed to make these utterances—a good example of 
faulty organisation. 

In the early days of this war, the battle of Poland taught us the need 
for air and ground co-operation which can only be carried out accurately 
at speed when air weapons form an integral part of the army and are 
‘ground minded,’ that is to say, when they understand army tactics. 
Instead, this highly technical matter has been the subject of Parliamentary 
debates resulting in years of indecision. We learn from America in 1942 
that lack of dive-bombers for the army is due to the fact that the Air 
Ministry has been reluctant to consider the effectiveness of these machines, 
which should form the ‘ flying artillery ’ of a modern army. The army 
appears to have had little say in the choice of its weapons. 

Likewise, from a naval point of view, the escape of the Prinz Eugen, 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau proved the weakness of our naval air weapon, 
which should have been designed and directed by the Navy and ‘sea- 
minded.’ Failure to appreciate this fact resulted in the use of obsolete 
‘ Swordfish ’ machines in a naval engagement at this late stage of the war. 
On the other hand, the United States Navy demonstrated the wisdom of 
an adequate fleet air arm in the battle off the Midway Islands. 

However, Singapore proved conclusively our inability to grasp the 
rudiments of modern fighting technique. In the past the plans for its 
defence were considered primarily from the naval aspect. The earlier 
lessons of this war do not appear to have influenced our judgment in 
relation to the air component. Not only were we unable to defend the 
fortress, but we were still landing troops there at a time when many 
realised that Singapore had been lost on account of the superior air 
support that the Japanese gave their other services. Conjoint control 
might have prevented these losses. 

But recriminations are useless unless accompanied by an analysis 
' which leads up to constructive suggestions. 

Strategic success in modern war is entirely dependent on the three 
fighting services working as one in complete harmony. No one service 
alone can bring the present conflict to a successful conclusion. Battle- 
ships were incapable of taking Gallipoli peninsula, and Franco’s air forces 
did not subdue the Spanish republicans. The gallant people of Malta 
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are to-day holding out despite the heaviest prolonged aerial hammering 
in history. On the other hand, the Japanese army reduced our naval 
power in the Far East by the seizure of Singapore. 

In this war, like the last, it will ultimately be the personal pressure 
which one side can exert on its adversary that will prove final. Therefore 
the army will be the decisive factor with air forces predominant and naval 
supremacy essential. Large masses of men and material are of little 
avail if technique governing design and control is at fault. Furthermore 
we must learn from history that every effort not aimed at the heart of the 
enemy, that is, his central military force, is bound to be indecisive. 
‘The present organisation for the higher conduct of our war effort as ~ 
outlined in the recent White Paper, is quite inadequate. War planning 
allows of no compromise. In war there exists a common object requiring 
a common plan. How can a common plan be arrived at with any degree 
of speed and efficiency through the maze of Government departments, 
each of which is at present to some extent or other responsible for our 
higher policy ? 

Modern scientific developments enable men to move and communicate 
with each other at speed; therefore war organisation responsible for 
control, administration, and planning, strategical and technical, must be 
simple throughout if full advantage is to be taken of this scientific progress. 
The Japanese taught us this lesson at Singapore. 

As General Wavell said during his three lectures given at Cambridge 
University before the war, ‘ There are ten military students who can tell 
you how Blenheim was won, for one who has any knowledge at all of the 
administrative preparations that made the march to blenheim possible.’ 
Organisation, administration and training comprise four-fifths of the 
business of war, yet the Chiefs of Staff Committee has no machinery for 
dealing with these subjects, and they are not empowered to make decisions 
regarding the allocation, administration and control of air weapons to 
the Navy and Army respectively. Broadly speaking, the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee draws up operation orders which should only be given after 
the above subjects have been dealt with, if any degree of success is to be 
guaranteed. Finally, existing arrangements are such that national policy 
as opposed to strategy becomes confused one with the other. 

The defects and suggested remedies as I see them are as follows :— 

(a) The Chiefs of Staff Committee has no chief. It should have one ; 
a Chief of Imperial General Staff, in name and deed. Nod body of men 
can ever be relied upon to make quick and accurate recommendations 
without the direction of a strong leader. 

(b) At present its members have dual tasks to perform. This is 
wrong. They should be given full-time appointments with no other 
preoccupations. 

(c) There exists no provision for the problems of organisation and 
administration. These elements should be catered for. 

(d) A staff for the development of a conjoint training policy is non- 
existent. There should be one. 
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(e) Furthermore, no arrangements are made to ‘deal with policy 
regarding design and allocation of weapons and equipment to the three 
Services. The military and technical aspects must not be divorced. 
Provision should be made to include a number of scientists of the highest 
standing. 

(f) A permanent combined Services intelligence section should be 
incorporated. 

(g) Public relations and information regarding the turn of events 
should be dealt with by the three Services in unison and not separately. 

(hk) The closest co-operation should exist between the fighting Services 
and the Political Warfare Department. 

It is suggested that a ‘Great General Staff’ should be formed. The 
members of this staff should be few in number but chosen on account 
of their personal calibre and supported by an adequate number of 
efficient clerks and up-to-date office organisation, not of the civil service 
conception, but more on the lines of a modern business undertaking. 

Sub-conjoint arrangements would tend to insure harmony between 
the three Services in action and not merely co-operation through co-ordi- 
nation. Harmony cannot be expected in lower formations if in the first 
instance it does not exist at the top. With the exception of certain 
independent naval and air operations, all other orders would go direct to 
subordinate formation headquarters which would in turn be of a combined 
nature. 

The existing Service and Production Ministries would help to carry 
out the policy of the ‘ Great General Staff.’ The War Cabinet would then 
be responsible for the nation’s policy as a whole, and backed by a first- 
class professional instrument with which to carry their policy into 
successful strategic effect. 

Never before in history have our statesmen been given such an oppor- 
tunity of improving the efficiency of our fighting forces. In campaigns 
where politics and military strategy are interdependent, Service leaders 
hold an increasingly responsible position to the State, as their successes or 
failures have greater repercussions on the spirit of the people. Conse- 
quently they have the right to be served by a Blitzkrieg organisation at 
the control centre where suggestions and alterations can, at any time, be 
given immediate effect. 

We must aim at Vision, Speed and Surprise ; and one of the biggest 
obstacles which have to be overcome in achieving results is the control 
exercised in all Government departments by the financial branches whose 
function should be advisory and not that of control. 


C. B. THorne. 





Srpreamvasege awn 


WHAT IS ALL THIS ‘PLANNING’ ABOUT ? 


TxERzE has probably never been a period in human history when so much 
deliberate thought was being devoted to the planning of the material 
conditions of life. The term ‘ planning’ has become somewhat of a 
eatchword in the sense that it is currently used without any very clear 
conception either of its scope or its purpose. The vogue seems to have 
started in Russia with their Five-Year-Plan; but a similar conception 
possessed the minds of the National Socialists in Germany and of the 
Fascists in Italy. The Japanese have long been working on a plan to 
which all the energies of the nation have become more and more subordi- 
nated; while among the democratic countries the United States of 
America is following the same fashion in that the term ‘ New Deal’ is 
planning under another name. 

Before the outbreak of war a few people in this country were busy 
‘planning,’ and since then we have caught the infection badly, but 
without that clear perception of the purpose of our planning 
by the dictator countries, or even perhaps by America. Yet, unless the 
motive behind our planning is clearly apprehended and our purpose 
equally defined, our schemes may merely result in a form of tidiness 
which does not correspond to any deep human need, or may even create 
a new set of moulds to hamper the life and growth of the human spirit. 
It is therefore important that we should define the goal towards which 
our planning is directed. This is not easy for us English. We like to 
proceed in all things tentatively and experimentally, without knowing 
where we are going, but hoping to find out as we go. Now the experi- 
mental method has great advantages as a mode of procedure, once the aim 
and motive are clear. Without that clarity it is not only liable to be 
wasteful, but to create new difficulties, which in their turn cannot be 
resolved until we have found out where we want to go. 

Where do we want to go? or rather, what do we want our planning 
to achieve ? The aim of the dictator countries has been perfectly clear 
and simple. There the ruling caste has set its mind to using every 
individual in the State in some capacity that would contribute towards 
making the nation so strong as to be capable either of overwhelming and 
dominating all its neighbours—as in Germany, Italy and Japan—or to 
be secure against internal disruption and external aggression, as in 
Russia. As a contributory factor in the general plan, various and 
sometimes admirable schemes of social reform have been introduced, but 
it was not regard for the welfare of the individual that prompted those 
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reforms so much as the realisation that they would help towards the 
attainment of the central purpose. The effect of planning in these 
countries has therefore been to impose a conception of material—and 
indeed intellectual and spiritual—life on the individual, regardless of his ° 
personal needs or desires, or indeed welfare. This method must, in the 
long run, involve conflict. The human spirit, even in the best-regulated 
dictator country, cannot live unless it can perpetually find the means of 
growth. Only under the stress of danger will men and women in the mass _ 
accept regimentation. For some it may bring temporary release, but 
not for many, or for long. A régime which attempts to perpetuate what 
is possible only in times of national stress must cause psychological 
disorder among people whose normal impulses, energies and aspirations 
are forcibly directed into channels which do not satisfy them, or give them 
space in which to flower. And so it is probable that when the power of 
the régime is destroyed, the plan that has been imposed will result in a 
period of chaos—the chaos that ensues temporarily on the breaking of a 
dam. In other words, planning of this kind may well result in a condition 
which is less happy than if no attempt to plan had been made at all, and 
that nation’s last state be worse than its first. © 

The basis of dictator policy is the supremacy of the State over the 
individual : the basis of democratic policy is that the State is the servant 
of the individual. Yet, in practice, this is often overlooked. The guiding 
principle that it is the individual that ultimately matters, and that all 
public policy should be determined by the effect it may have in helping 
or hindering personality to develop, is often obscured in the struggle of 
organised groups to secure privileged treatment. Moreover, the natural 
preoccupation of those in charge of national affairs with national survival 
results, inevitably, in the fact being forgotten that all public action has 
value only in so far as it promotes the quality of personal life. This is 
apparent in much of the discussion to-day about this matter of planning. 
Since our minds are now possessed by the menace to-our national existence, 
we tend to think mainly in national terms. Planning amid the impact of 
war, we think rather, for example, how to facilitate transport, than how 
to create an environment in which the life of the human being can be 
lived more fully. When we consider the question of future industrial 
development, we think of industry as such and of its particular interests, 
rather than of the best methods or form of organisation by which industry 
can serve the needs of personal life. In fact, however, industry has no 
other purpose but that. When you come to a matter of universal concern 
like education, the simple issue of how best to help the individual to 
develop and become as complete a personality as possible is continually 
side-tracked. Schools tend to become institutions whose interests play 
a larger part in their way of life than those of the human beings for whom 
they exist. Examinations are devised and maintained to subserve 
purposes that may well be inimical to personal growth. Agriculture 
again is constantly being discussed primarily in terms of economics, not 
in terms of what part agriculture should play in the general plan for creat- 
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ing a world in which the greatest possible number of persons can find the 
fullest possible scope. We continually forget that it is not organisations 
or corporations that matter; ultimately they are of little importance— 
they are no more than means to a single end—the fuller life of persons. 

Of course we all really know this. The trouble is that we take it so 
much for granted that we allow our thoughts to become so concentrated 
on the means that the ends cease to be present in our minds. But unless 
we keep the ends constantly before us our planning may easily result in 
muddles as disastrous as some of the large-scale plans that were carried 
out befcve the war. Think, for instance, of our road-building schemes. 
In planning them our engineers must have concentrated their minds solely 
on providing better means of communication. Nobody can have given a 
thought to the effect on the lives of human beings of just creating new and 
splendid roads. What was the result? Vast, endless avenues of little 
houses which ruined the beauty of the countryside, and made it impossible 
for any kind of rational, civilised community to come into being in which 

_the individual could find satisfaction for his intellectual, social and 
emotional life. Again, during the nineteenth century we allowed economic 
considerations so to dominate our minds that the interests of industry, 
commerce and finance became almost the sole criteria by which public 
policy was judged. Consequently we allowed towns to grow up in which 
the majority of individuals could not possibly live a civilised-life, and even 
to-day we have not come fully to feel what a negation they represent of 
our belief that it is the personal life that matters. 

Planning will be no cure for our ills unless its object is clear, because 
only then will our motive be powerful enough to overcome the resistance 
of organisations that are more concerned with the protection of their 
corporate interests, than with reforms that will give greater freedom to 
persons. 

How can the observance of this principle be strengthened ? What 
practical measures can be adopted to secure that the principle on which 
democracy is based—respect of the individual—becomes the touchstone 
by which all public policy is judged ? At present we possess no machinery 
-rhereby this can be done. So far as the organisation of Government is 
concerned, the interests of the individual are hardly represented at all, 
for Parliament is representative much more of organisations and of the 
interests of groups—industrial, commercial, financial and trade union— 
than of persons. How can the consideration of problems be brought down 
from the level of ‘ interests ’ to the level of personal life ? Is it, indeed, 
even possible ? This is what democracy means, and it is on our capacity 
to achieve it that the higher evolution of democracy depends. In this _ 
democracy and Christianity are one, for the essence of Christ’s teaching 
was the value of the individual. Thus, progress in the practical applica- 
tion to life of the Christian ideal, both on the personal and the communal 
level, depends on humanity progressively discovering forms of govern- 
ment whose whole policy is determined by the single motive of enabling 
the individual person to advance to freedom. 
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When we use the word ‘democracy ’ we are apt to apply it mentally 
to government by election. That is what distinguishes the democratic 
method. But if we are to create an instrument that will translate into 
normal daily life the ideal which the word ‘democracy ’ connotes, we 
must amplify our conception of the machinery of Government. The 
elective method of choosing those who determine national policy is a step 
in advance of the autocratic method, but it is no more than a step. 
Elections are largely controlled; the groups that control them seek 
their own. interest, and unless the method constantly develops more 
effective ways of relating public policy to the needs of persons, as con- 
trasted with growps, Parliament may become an instrument of tyranny. 
This is no exaggeration. The power of the House of Commons has been 
steadily growing until it has now become supreme. The Sovereign’s power 
has finally disappeared in the short period since Queen Victoria died : the 
House of Lords was reduced to little more than a debating and recording 
body by Mr. Asquith’s second administration. Now a further develop- 
ment is taking place, and the Government is assuming more and more 
control over finance and industry, so that the only important section of 
national life that now lies mainly outside control is that of religion. 

There is no particular virtue about the democratic method. Its sole 
essential virtue resides in the protection it affords to the individual 
against exploitation, either by powerful persons, or powerful organisa- 
_ tions. But since every influence has been overcome which could control 
it—other than the vote—Parliament itself is capable of becoming authori- 
tarian. Here exists a real danger to democracy. Unless, therefore, Parlia- 
ment is to degenerate, and cease to be the means whereby persons can 
advance along the road to liberty, we must cease placidly to accept the 
present elective parliamentary method as the final form of providing for 
the realisation of the democratic idea. 

In fact, however, Parliament and what are called ‘representative 
institutions ’ are not the only outward and visible form through which 
democracy expresses itself. In this country parliamentary action is 
nearly always behind, not in advance of, public opinion. Public opinion 
acts through individuals uniting voluntarily to secure reforms they feel 
to be vital. Those groups are formed of persons who are concerned about 
disorders in the lives of individuals, and it is their pressure on Parliament 
which ultimately results in curative, and sometimes in preventive, 
measures of reform. Without the inspiration and fervour of voluntary 
groups, Parliament might easily become in this country the organ of 
corruption, neglect and misgovernment it has been in France and other 
continental countries. It is no exaggeration to say that the idea of 
democracy is far more actively expressed in the innumerable voluntary 
organisations that exist in every section of society, and cover every aspect 
of human activity in this country, than in the official local and central 
elective bodies that are normally taken to represent the democratic 
method. In practice it is the official bodies—including Parliament itself 
—that are finally compelled to take action by the public opinion which is 
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organised and expressed through these voluntary movements. Is it not 
desirable to see whether the time has not come when representatives of 
voluntary organisations can be more directly associated with both central 
and local government ? 

The ‘interests’ that are now predominant in influencing policy are 
those concerned with the material aspect of life—industry and commerce 
on the one hand, professional and trade union interests on the other. The 
‘ personal ’ aspect of life which lies outside wage-earning or profit-making 
is far more directly represented in these voluntary bodies. For instance, 
neither the central government, nor our local governing bodies, concern 
themselves to any vital extent with satisfying the emotional needs of the 
peopie. Music, drama, architecture, and other of the arts are not regarded 
as vital and essential elements of the personal and communal life. The 
lay-out and planning of towns is recognised rather as a desirable luxury 
or as a means of attracting trade or improving transport, than as a 
necessity in the process of creating civilised persons and a civilised com- 
munity. We have indeed become sc obsessed by the idea of the supreme 
importance of industry per se, and at the same time so harried by the 
material confusion which has come from this concentration on creating © 
wealth, that our whole government machine, central and lecal, has lost 
sight of any but two main objects in domestic policy, viz., that no public 
action should be taken which could hamper in any way the activities of 
trade and industry, and that the social evils which those activities, left 
to themselves, create must be remedied. Consequently, in so far as home 
affairs are concerned, Parliament and Local Authorities alike are prin- 
cipally occupied in trying to remedy the disorders by which the personal 
lives of the people are afflicted, instead of the positive work of creating 
the conditions in which persons should not suffer from those disordes:,. 
Our present democratic government is in fact in the position of a doctor 
for ever treating symptoms, and never attempting to get down to their 
causes, or to educate his patients in preventive measures. In this the 
dictator States are far ahead of the democracies; and the latter have 
much they could profitably learn from them. Germany, Italy, Russia, 
have each in her own way included within the function of government the 
recognition of the emotional needs of men and women, and measures 
towards building up a community in which every member can live a 
balanced and varied life. We have neglected the emotional life so long 
that even the word ‘ art’ is suspect, and no word exists which we can use 
naturally and unself-consciously to express the ‘ cultural ’ side of normal 
existence. If then we are to set our minds to planning our public acti- 
vities, so as to foster the growth of the individual, and to give expression 
to the Christian view of the importance of the individual, we must remedy 
this defect. As a nation we declare ourselves to be unimaginative. How 
can people be imaginative who live out their lives in an environment in 
which there is no food for the imaginative faculties, in which the whole 
concern of government is curative, not creative? Even our educational 
system expresses the same indifference to that side of human personality 
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which is the source of all creative power. The youth of the country is 
laid upon an examinational Procrustean bed, to pass which individuals 
have to be subjected to a course of studies which bears no necessary 
relationship to the needs of the individual. 

If our national home policy is to be directed to encouraging and 
creating conditions which will give both freedom and opportunity for the 
full growth of personality, this indifference to the needs of our deepest 
- and most valuable powers must be abandoned. How is this to be brought’ 
about ? The first need is as already stated, to be clear in our minds what 
we are planning for. Is it too much to ask that the Government should 
make a declaration defining a comprehensive purpose ? Probably it is. 
In these days no Government would feel it to be their duty to do a thing 
so startlingly different from anything that any British Government has 
ever done. Where else can it come from but those voluntary bodies that 
are the living expression of democracy, and that together cover a wider 
field of human activity than either the central Government or the local 
authorities ? A declaration from them might help to bring home the 
need for a wider conception of the function of Government in the times 
that are coming after the war. 

But something more is needed. National policy i in this country just 
grows, like Topsy. A particular Government department is moved to 
suggest new legislation. In due course the responsible Minister puts the 
proposal before a Cabinet consisting of anumber of very hard-worked men, 
— of whom has much knowledge of the subject or time, with his other 

uties, to give much thought to it. It is accepted, and legislation follows. 
It may affect the work of other Government departments, or again 
several Government departments may each be studying and promoting 
action in regard to different aspects of the same problem. But, at present, 
no machinery exists for any new proposal to be subjected to impartial 
and searching criticism in such a way that the Cabinet can have before 
them a full statement of its implications. And no effective machinery 
exists for co-ordinating the work of different Government departments, 
and relating the proposals and recommendations that come from any one 
of them to a central policy. When we are considering planning then, it 
would seem necessary that two things should be done ; firstly, that we 
should define clearly and unmistakably what we are planning for, and 
secondly, that we should create a central thinking staff that studies all 
new proposals, relates them to that central purpose and sees that they 
are properly woven into the general scheme of policy. The Army would 
be ineffective if it had no general staff ; so would the Navy and the Air 
Force. Is it less necessary for the Home Civil Service, which controls 
more than any other unit of Government the direction in which the policy 
of the State develops and the methods adopted to put that policy into 
effect ? 

‘Planning,’ then, should be based upon a clear conception of the pur- 
poses it is designed to achieve, and that can broadly be defined, in a demo- 
cratic community, as the progressive creation of an environment most 
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favourable to the growth of human personality. Once that is more con- 
sciously accepted, the scope of national policy will become more compre- 
hensive so as to include activities which are now regarded in Great Britain 
as lying outside it, and the possibility of creating a more civilised environ- 
ment will be immensely advanced. 

Thus our planning and thinking now should extend to a review of the 
very machinery of Government itself, and of its range of legitimate 
activity. This is becoming the more necessary since the safeguards for 
the protection of the individual which our unwitten Constitution provides 
are being imperceptibly undermined. Historically the principal safeguard 
of this kind has been the right of the individual to appeal to the Courts 
of Law : but as the practice of legislation by statutory rules has grown, it 
is becoming increasingly doubtful if even this is adequate. Thus, while 
the power of the Government has been growing, the strength of all 
moderating influenceS has been diminishing. If, therefore, we are to 
prevent our democratic institutions from degenerating into institutions 
whereby finance or industry or other sectional interests can unduly 
influence public policy, or bureaucracy may gain excessive authority, 
we need to re-plan them, or at least to re-orient them, so that they may 
fulfil their true purpose—the creation of an ordered community in which 
free men can advance to higher forms of freedom. If we do not do this, 
in time, the thing we ordinarily call democracy may well cease to develop 
healthily, and its institutions may become a hindrance to the growth of 
the human spirit. 

A. C. RicumonD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CHANGES IN GERMANY 
I 


THERE have been changes in Germany. During the past eight months 
more leading men have been cashiered, sacked, purged, liquidated, than 
during the eight years since the bloody June 30th, 1934. 

The changes began one week before Christma%, 1941, when Hitler 
dismissed the Commander-in-Chief of his Eastern Army, General von 
Brauchitsch. This dismissal was not presented as such to the inordinately 
apathetic German public, but as the Leader’s decision to concentrate in 
his own hands the supreme command of all armed forces of the Reich 
with the immediate command of the army proper. And that disposed 
of von Brauchitsch. 

Two other commanders followed him in quick succession. General 
von Rundstedt surrendered his command of the Eastern front ‘ for 
reasons of health.’ Barely one month later General von Reichenau met 
with a mysterious death while travelling home from the front. Other 
generals of lesser importance disappeared also (General von Leeb has not 
been heard of for many months). About the same time the number of 
operational divisions of the SS guards at the Eastern front was increased, 
while the Waffen-SS, formerly attached to the army, made its début 
as the fourth component of the German Wehrmacht—on equal footing 
with the Air Force, Navy and Army. 

Changes at the German home front followed. In January, Gauleiter 
Joseph Wagner, one of the most intransigent of the National Socialist 
leaders, lost his post as Price Commissar and was replaced by the Austrian 
industrialist Fischboeck. Bormann, Hitler’s deputy and successor of 
Rudolf Hess, was confirmed as representative of the Party in the Reich 
Government. Bormann, a close friend and associate of Himmler, is 
reputed to be one of the most powerful men in Germany to-day and the 
‘ political brain ’ of the ultra-radical ‘ SS-Group.’ 

A little later Dr. Syrup went. As Secretary cf State in the Ministry 
of Labour, Syrup had for many years been the chief organiser of Germany’s 
labour supply, and had served Hitler as faithfully as he had served Ebert, 
Hindenburg, Papen and Schleicher before. Dr. Syrup’s place was taken 
by his former subordinate, Dr. Mansfeld, a civil servant by profession, 
but perhaps more accurately described as a henchman of the Langnam- 
Verein and the big Ruhr industrialists. Dr. Wilhelm Zangen, another 
protégé of the big industrial combines, and leader of the so-called ‘ Reich 
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Group Industry,’ was put in charge of a general reorganisation of 
Germany’s war industries. 

Early in February the natural death of the famous Dr. Todt, con- 
structor of the strategic Reichsautobahnen and of the Westwall (Siegfried 
Line), created another vacancy, a vacancy not easy to fill, for Todt had 
been a man of outstanding ability. From beyond the grave his organising 
and engineering genius is still helping to win German victories on the 
battlefield. In Libya the whole technique of quick recovery and repair 
of damaged fighting vehicles on the battlefield, if need be under fire, was 
first developed by Dr. Todt. Dr. Todt had been in charge of the com- 
paratively new Ministry for Arms and Munitions, and was succeeded, after 
his death, by his former collaborator, Speer. 

More changes were to come. Suddenly, towards the end of March, 
Dr. Mansfeld was sacked from his new post as Chief Controller of the 
Supply and Direction of Labour—only two months after his appointment. 
The Thuringian Gauleiter Sauckel, who has survived till now, became 
Germany’s new Labour Dictator. Sauckel has been a follower of Hitler’s 
for some twenty years—as ruthless and unscrupulous as any. Soon after 
Sauckel’s appointment, all regional questions of war economy were put 
under the supervision of Regional Advisers (Gauwirtschaftsberater). These 
were appointed by the Party, yet most of them turned out to be big 
industrial magnates or their immediate representatives. At the same 
time, greater freedom of action was promised to the industrialists. 

On April 26th Hitler made his remarkable Reichstag speech, appointing 
himself Supreme Law Lord of the Reich, and uttering violent threats of 
punishment against all slackness, shirking and disobedience. On May 
23rd, it was announced that the Reichminister for Food and Agriculture 
and Reich Peasant Leader Walter Darré had asked for indefinite leave 
for ‘ reasons of health.’ Darré, it may be remembered, had acquired his 
leading position not by any expert knowledge of agriculture or kindred 
matters—of which he is altogether innocent—but as the high priest of 
his own philosophy of ‘ Blood and Soil.’ Darré was succeeded by his 
Secretary of State, Dr. Backe, a very able civil servant and an agrarian 
expert of distinction, who had in fact ‘run ’ German agriculture, leaving 
the limelight to his chief. 

This for the moment concludes the list of those changes which 
affected some of the better known leaders of the German hierarchy. 
There are, however, other recent changes, which were not so much a 
matter of replacing one leading personage by another as involving a 
general reorganisation of whole sections of Germany’s civil administration 
and war economy. The latter type of change is, in fact, rather more 
significant than the former. 

In Germany, as in any modern country at war, only one thing can 
claim equal importance with the armed forces—the organisation of 
national war economy. This may read like a platitude, yet all non- 
personal changes within the highly complicated machine of the enemy’s 
war economy—which is so important for us to watch—still seem to 
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arouse far less interest than the qportaceine dismissal of a party figure: 
head, such as Darré or Wagner. 

Three important innovations concerning the administration of Germs 
war economy, all of recent date, should be noted : 

(1) The creation of an Armaments Council (Ruestungsrat), a board o 
leading industrialists and generals ‘ to advise ’ the Ministry of Arms and 
Munitions (i.e., Germany’s Ministry of Production and Supply). 

(2) The formation of so-called Reichsvereinigungen (i.e., National 
Corporations) for a number of important industries, controlled by the 
leading industrialists who are empowered to weed out ‘ non-essential 
firms and to control the distribution of raw materials among all other 
firms doing essential war work. 

(3) The appointment—as described above—of Regional Economi¢ 
Advisers to deal with all questions of war economy. 


II 


The question is now : What does it allmean ? Can one discern in all 
these changes of recent date, both personal and structural, any general 
tendency, a common denominator, as it were, which would make the} - 
understanding of Germany’s present situation easier ? 

- The picture is a most confusing one. The purge of generals, early this 
year, coinciding with the ever-increasing power of the ‘SS-Group,’ 
would seem to indicate a victory of the most intransigent National 
Socialists over the traditional bearers of Germany’s military might. 
Yet, on the other hand, the creation of the Ruestungsrat, that body 
which is best described as the Genera! Staff of Germany’s heavy industry, 
seems to point to a clear victory of ‘ big business ’ and of ‘ vested interests ’ 
over the fanatics of the Totalitarian State who, of course, wish to extend 
still further the State’s—+.e., their own—influence to all privately owned 
industries. Such new organisations as the Reichsvereinigungen strengthen 
the impression of a substantial ‘ big business victory ’ over ‘ the Party ’ ; 
while Sauckel’s quick replacement of Mansfeld seem to indicate the exact 
opposite. 

A good deal of confusion is created by the use of words like ‘ the party,’ 
‘the generals,’ ‘ big business’ and so forth. There is no. evidence for 
the assumption that these sections or groups have fundamentally 
different interests, either with regard to the present or with regard to thé 
post-war period. Nor is there any evidence to show that they are homo- 
geneous entities. 

On all major issues, whether it be the immediate issue of winning 
the war, or the acceptance of a totalitarian one-party State, or of Ger- 
many’s need to engage in armed expansion and to keep other countries 
permanently subjected—on all such issues full unity of purpose unites 
the three main groups who to-day share the power of the Third Reich : 


the Party, the armed forces, and the owners and controllers of Germany’s 
giant trusts. 
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This unity of purpose does not mean that there cannot be endless 
intriguing and manceuvring and, indeed, constant fighting for the posi- 
tions of power within the accepted system. Of course, there is. Nor does 
it mean that sectional and group interests have simply ceased to exist. 
They certainly have not. For example: whether or nob commanders of 
the Waffen-SS (where promotion is more swift than among regular 
soldiers) should remain subordinate to army commanders, or sit at 
staff conferences as independent equals, is a most important matter to 
the army generals. Whether the party bureaucrats should control the 
Ruestungsrat or the industrial magnates themselves (as happens to be the 
case) is again a matter of very considerable interest to Krupp, Voegler, 
Roechling and so on. Fighting and manoeuvring for positions of power 
(with methods peculiar to German Totalitarianism) are by no means 
the exception, but, indeed, the essence of all politics in the Third Reich. 
But one must add, with great emphasis, that neither the manifold changes 
of recent date, nor the internal development of Germany before the war, 
support thie theory that any of the leading groups (the Party included) 
act on purely sectional interests. More often than not, the split goes right 
through the big vested interest groups, of which the Party itself is to-day 
. the biggest. : 

This is best illustrated by an example. Goering’s Proclamation of 
the first German Four-Year-Plan in 1936 was the first step toward putting 
Germany’s economy on a war basis. The setting up of a new economic 
administration, a huge and ever-growing General Staff of War Economy, 
was a serious blow against the prestige and influence of the so-called 
‘Expert ’ Ministries, which had been dealing with matters of finance, 
commerce, foreign trade, industry and transport: a direct blow, that is, 
against those key-positions which ‘ big business ’ and the large monopolies 
- had always regarded as their own strongholds, and where Party attempis 
to interfere with private business could best be defeated. Goering was a 
man of the Party. But it soon became clear that Goering’s Four-Year- 
Plan was not to be mistaken for ordinary ‘party interference with 
private industry.’ Indeed, the monopolies, all of which were of potential 
war importance, were to benefit enormously under Goering’s scheme of 
economic expansion, in other words, economic preparation for war. 
Many industrialists and conservative army leaders may have been dis- 
turbed politically when Goering first proceeded to liquidate their tradi- 
tional influence in and over the old Ministries by building up his own 
parallel administration. But the net result was not a struggle for power 
by industrialists and generals against Goering, the Party man: it was 
merely a scramble for key-positions in Goering’s new administration. 
The scheme could not but create considerable upheaval in circles which 
like to call themselves deutsche Fuehrungsschicht, simply because they 
happen to run the country in precisely the same manner as ‘ Dutch 
Schultz ’ and Tammany Hall used to run the city of New York. But then, 
as now, the ‘ scramble for key-positions ’ was too often misinterpreted as 
a ‘ fundamental conflict ’ of two or more ‘ Groups ’ of the German régime. 
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The situation, at that time, had extraordinary similarity to the present. 
one. The existing economic organisation in 1936 was unsuited for whole- 
sale (or ‘ total’) preparation for war, exactly in the same measure as 
Germany’s organisation of war economy (vintage 1939-40) proved no 
longer adequate after the great reverse in the East, last winter. And 
many of the recent and rather surgical changes in the administration 
were merely completing a process that had been started in 1936. 

At that time, Goering’s Four-Year-Plan office, and, more particularly, 
the Buero des Rohstoff und Devisenstabs, were intended to be the Direc- 
torate of a vast reorganisation of all economic administration, both private 
and national, that was to make Germany ‘ fit for total war.’ In the course 
of a few short years it fulfilled its task admirably. Germany went to war 
with an organisation of war economy infinitely superior to anything her 
enemies could show. But the main point is this : The job had been done, 
essentially undisturbed by ‘ trouble ’ among the Party, the generals, the 
industrialists and the old ministers. The fascination with which politi- 
cians, writers and statesmen of the Western world looked at the alleged 
‘ cleavages ’ at the top of the German régime served the Nazis very well. 
It kept in a blind alley all those who should have been far more fascinated 
by the little phrase ‘ Dachorganisation fuer den E.-Fall,’ as Goering’s 
new set-up was lovingly referred to in the inner circles. This phrase was 
not shouted from the Berlin house-tops. All the same, it was official 
usage. ‘ H-Fall,’ of course, stood for ‘ Hrnstfall’ (‘ National Emergency ’) 
—WNational Emergency : in short, War. 

We hope that this excursion into past history has not proved tiresome. 
It is essential to look back, and to restate forgotten facts, in order to 
realise that to-day, as in pre-war years, there is the danger of mistaking 
violent intrigues for unbridgeable fissures among the rulers of the Third 
Reich. It is also essential in order to realise certain striking similarities 
of German internal development during the 1936-38 period and now— 
under totally different circumstances. ‘ 

Towards the end of last year, the German war machine faced its first 
great reverse. It is true there was no immediate danger to Germany. 
But the prospect of her total victory was dimmed. The idea of confront- 
ing Britain and U.S.A. as a power that had destroyed, in a matter of 
months, ‘ the last army in Europe ’ and ‘ smashed the Russian Empire ’ 
(as Hitler boasted in November, 1941) had to be given up. The campaign 
against Russix, though brilliantly led, was a lightning campaign no longer. 
It had become a tremendous drain on German energy—so much so that 
it threatened to exhaust the entire country. The situation is perhaps 
best described by contrasting two remarks made by Hitler himself: 
‘In the midst of this gigantic war of materials, I have nevertheless been 
able to suspend the continued production of arms on a large scale.’ 
That was October 3rd, 1941. ‘I must appeal to you, my comrades at 
the Home Front: work, produce arms, produce munitions, produce 
more arms and, again, produce more munitions!’ That was the keynote 
of January 30th, 1942. 
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By that time the process of all-round reorganisation was already in 
fullswing. The brief (and wholly incomplete) list of personal and adminis- 
trative changes, already described, is sufficient to show that no important 
sphere remained untouched. There is the same rush and scramble for 
key-posts as in the 1936 reorganisation ; the same feuds and intrigues. 

But it would be futile to stress similarities only—and to leave out of 
account the great difference in circumstances. Goering’s ruthless re- 
organisation in times of peace was carried out by pressure, severe pressure. 
But it was pressure caused by a decision, by the sheer will to build some- 
thing that did not exist; it was, in that sease, artificial and man-made 
pressure that could be suspended or relieved according to the master’s 
will. There was nothing comparable in the pressure of the situation 
created by the Russian campaign. No suspense or relief could be ordered 
from above. Every hour of war was making demands on the home front, 
on the country as a whole, which had to be satisfied lest a temporary 
reverse on an immense front should turn into defeat and disaster. 

The demands of war were satisfied. But, it must be added, only for 
the immediate purposes of the front. Even then, terrible gaps and 
inefficiencies remained. The hurried house-to-house collection in 
December of woollen and warm clothes to protect the German armies, 
unprepared for a Russian winter, was an emergency act, if ever there 
was one. It proved a lamentable failure. Apart from that, the demands 
were being satisfied at a fearful price of increasing suffering, discomfort 
and the physical and mental exhaustion of the entire nation. 

And here we touch the second difference in circumstances which goes 
far beyond the mere difference of war and peace, The original phases of 
German preparation for war (under the Four-Year-Plan) had taken place 
in a country lacking in most of the material requirements for. modern 


war. Perfection of organisation, ingenuity and imagination, and most of 


all, the maximum exploitation of German labour and energy, had to 
make up for what was lacking in natural resources. But much could be 
done, and far more was achieved than the easy-going world of the West 
was prepared to believe at the time, persistently underrating the enormous 
power of the German effort. One ton of synthetic oil required 15 tons of 
soft coal, and 1 ton of artificial rubber required 60 tons of coal. A huge 
expenditure of effort, true. ‘A prodigious waste,’ said the Western world. 
And that was not true. For, in spite of all natural disadvantages and lack 
of raw materials, there still was, at that time, an enormous margin of 
untapped, unused energy. 

To-day there is virtually no margin of energy in Germany. The once 
successful way of compensating shortages by extra expenditure of energy 
can no longer be effective. There is no margin left. 

The word ‘energy ’ is used quite deliberately. Difficulties in trans- 
port, scarcity of food, lack of raw materials and a desperate shortage of 
man-power could be described in great and fairly accurate detail. They 
are, however, merely the various manifestations (though undoubtedly 
the most important ones) of a general situation in which a nation of 
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80,000,000, spending its maximum effort, is suddenly faced with the 
demand for still greater output. That may be a crude picture. But it is 
essentially true. 

This then is the background of all recent—and, no doubt, of all 
future—changes within the totalitarian German régime. Driven on by 
the necessity to increase or, at any rate, to maintain output without a 
margin of unused energy, the régime is now falling back on the only 
remedy it knows, namely: to reduce, if possible, the wastage of effort 
and energy by improved or still more highly organised methods of using 
energy. The two things that come most natural to Germany’s present 
masters are ruthlessness and organisation. But there are limits to both 
beyond which they are no longer effective. Whether such an absolute 
limit has yet been reached in Germany cannot be said with certainty. 
But everything is pointing in that direction. 

Darré’s successor, Dr. Backe, has lately uttered positive threats 
against all German peasants, in case they fail not only to produce more, 
but to deliver more, of the total output. He has also summarily ordered 
the confiscation of Germany’s entire harvest. Labour-Dictator Sauckel 
has distinguished himself by issuing a flood of Emergency-Decrees, of 
which the following is a typical example. Workers may take their leave 
if they use it for agricultural work. Following the first 1,000-bomber 
raid on Cologne, Himmler has taken over all full-time civil defence 
services in order to tighten up their organisation. The new boss of 
Germany’s railways, Herr Ganzenmueller, whose first responsibility is 
to the Wehrmacht Command, can only satisfy the military demands at 
the expense of enormous reductions in civilian goods transport, i.e., 
chiefly fuel and food. And so it is not only due to mangelnde Lieferfreude 
(lack of joy in giving) on the part of the peasants (working on an average 
of 81-5 hours a week) that bread rations were cut by 10 per cent. in April, 
and meat rations by 25 per cent., and that the future potato ration will 
be cut to less than half of last year’s consumption—it is just as much due 
to Herr Ganzenmueller’s problems of transport. ; 

These are merely instances of an almost frantic drive to make up in 
organisation what is lacking in material and energy. In consequence, 
everything and everybody, every appeal to fear and hope and every 
threat is tried. Nothing is left untried. 

Against this background, the inevitable feuds within the various 
vested-interest groups of Germany’s ruling caste, each one fighting to 
preserve its share of power, or to gain a little more in the general turmoil, 
present perhaps an interesting picture. But they are also revealed in 
their proper proportion as merely incidental manifestation of Germany’s 
struggle to maintain her original advantage in armed strength, while her 
losses are mounting and while her margin of energy is disappearing. 


JAMES NoRMAN. 





_ LIDICE 


Now let each common and heroic man 

Be every stranger’s heir and epitaph, 

His testimony, and continuing kin. 

Let him stand upright, and endure the rough 
Assault and horror of a remote death ; 

Suffer the distant wounds, and drown afar. 
Let him be torn, and buried. For, in truth, 
Who is alive ? Who, buried ? All men are. 


IamaJew. Now every common man 

Grows like to me ; for I am grief. And yet ~ 
What common degradation has begun, 
Common nobility may consummate :-_ 

The European dead crying out for rest, 

I rést in them, and take them to my breast. 


Caries Scutrr, 
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RAZORBILLS ON LUNDY 


Ar Christmas, lighthouse keepers, fishermen and those who live on rocky © 
islands off the coast observe that the Razorbills, those black-and-white 
Auks of the sea, are once again fishing in the waters around the Island, 
after a five-months’ absence far out at sea. But not until late in February 
or early in March, about the time that the little grey-and-white Kittiwake 
Gulls return to the Island, do the Razorbills visit the cliffs below the 
lighthouse to inspect the ledges and crannies for suitable nesting sites, 
many of which are probably occupied by the same birds year after year. 

At the end of March several thousand more Razorbills arrive, to com- 
pete with the gaily-coloured Puffins, newly home from sea, for burrows 
and chambers under the thousands of boulders that litter the turfy sidings 
above the cliffs. And not until the end of April have all the Razorbills 
come in front sea. ° 

The great scree of fallen granite blocks, littering the grassy sidings of 
the Island, seethes with hundreds of Razorbills in ones and twos and 
threes, a dozen on one boulder ; while over them hurtle black-and-white 
squadrons of their fellows in an unbroken black circle downwind over the 
sea, up-wind over the siding. Successive waves of flight drop on to the 
boulders, some clumsily on their fellows’ heads, bouncing and falling off 
the blocks, others more gracefully with waving wings ; and with the aid 
of the short claws on their webs shuffle nimbly up the rough, sheer sides 
_ of the blocks. Once alighted, they stand or sit back on the full length - 
of their black shanks, spiked tails projecting. In the splendid contrast 
of china-white fronts and glossy black mantles, with slender wings crossed 
like scimitars over the hilts of their pin-tails, they are exquisitely beautiful. 

Pitching in on the boulders all round, they peer at me shortsightedly. 
Two mate on a boulder at my feet, and follow this with many affectionate 
nibblings of one another’s heads; while from the caverns under the — 
boulders sounds an incessant rasping caarrrr, like the caw of an angry 
parrot, and almost a roar at close range. Occasional twos, locked bill in 
bill with savage beakholds, fight ferociously at the mouths of caverns, 
and go tumbling interlocked down the siding. 

Falling over the cliff, they continue to fight in the sea with threshing 
wings, diving and surfacing and shooting through the water. Ones and 
twos, and sometimes scores and hundreds, are continually taking off from 
the boulders and flipping away down to the sea with slow powerful wing- 
beats, glissading into the waves on their bills. The sea at the base of the 
cliffs is spangled with hundreds of white and jet-black floats, ‘ spinning ’ 
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and flapping their pinions, ‘kissing’ and nibbling heads, There are 
continual explosions in the water of Razorbills submergingewith instan- 
taneous dives. Looking down from the cliffs, I can see them swimming 
steeply down with half-furled wings, and then planing up to the surface 
again—how blissful to be a sea-bird in the cool water ! 

At mid-May they begin to go in and out of their rock-chambers very 
frequently, emerging with sparkling white breasts soiled by earth; and 
in the third week of May the first eggs are laid. Those Razorbills nesting 
on the cliffs below lay theirs on the naked rock-ledge, or in scoops and 
hollows in the ledges, and most of the eggs are wedged into declivities. 
Many of the birds have much trouble in settling down to incubate their 
eggs, taking as long as twenty minutes to get them properly covered, 
‘cawing softly the while. Some sit tightly from the beginning, hour after 
hour, day in day out: others continually neglect their eggs and pass most 
of the hours of daylight sitting outside their crannies, playing with their 
mates, who yawn very frequently—nevertheless, their. chicks hatch out 
successfully. The Razorbill, incidentally, has a curious. though very 
necessary habit, considering the enormous size of her brown-and-white, 
pear-shaped ‘egg, of incubating it under one drooping wing; end you 
will see a bird continually adjusting her wing for this purpose, pushing it 
down between the face of the cliff and the egg. Cock and hen change 
about frequently on the egg—indeed, the interval may be less than two 
hours—and the hens usually return to stand by their sitting mates after 
an absence of only five or ten minutes during the hours of daylight, often 
going off and coming up again from sea a number of times during the 
cock’s period of sitting ; the latter, however, tend to stay out at sea for 
the full duration of their leave of absence. 

By the end of May hundreds of Razorbills have lost their eggs at the 
- instance of gull, man or rat, and thus have more leisure for standing about 
on the boulders. These unlucky pairs yawn incessantly, with or without 
a waving of wings, raise their heads vertically and lay them back almost 
on their mantles, vibrating their bills with the clicking of castanets. 
Many of the hens stand outside their eggless burrows, and on a cock 
coming in from sea the pair will shuffle together into their chamber, and 
there, with bowed heads, will make a great pretence of fiddling about with 
an imaginary egg. By four or five o’clock the cliffs and sidings are once 
more deserted for sea and burrows, and the non-sitters will not return 
until four o’clock the next morning, when it is pretty light. 

In the fourth week of June the first chicks hatch out; the hens 
shivering their wings excitedly, the cocks very curious, both castanetting 
their bills. The hen makes a little tent of her wings around the dark-grey 
chick, but the latter is obstreperous and insists on billing with the cock, 
who, by continually weaving about his mate, thrusts his bowed head 
utider her breast to the chick. Within its limited space the chick is very 
active from the beginning and keeps its mother constantly on the shuffle 
endeavouring to tent it up safely in a corner of the cliff at the back of the 
ledge. Both parents are very jealous of the proximity of other Razorbills, 
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pecking them.away from their special slab of the creviced ledge : for in 
the delightfal way of these Auks, those Razorbills without eggs or chicks 
are intensely inquisitive about the new chick, peering down at it from a) 
number of higher vantage points: the parents, pointing up their head 
at them with threatening bills. It is the prettiest sight to see the parentll 
change over on their chick : the departing mother continually returning 
with a contented caw, for a vigorous neb with the cock and a pointing 
and cossetting of the chick, on whom the former settles himself very 
efficiently, the chick poking its bill through his wing. And it is fifteen) 
minutes before she can finally tear herself away and fly down to the sea. 
The old birds do not begin fishing for the chick very early in the) 
morning, yen the ch: ROE OT RN a EM 
up, while the rush hour is between ten and eleven o’clock. The number 
whitebait or sand-eels brought up varies from one fisher to another, an 
number from one to nine in a load being possible, though five or six i 
more usual ; and. four fish at one series of gulpings seems often to mark the§ . 
limits of the chick’s immediate capacity. The delivery of fish to the chick 
is always a delightful operation to watch. Here is a fisher—nearly 
always the cock—with five gleaming silver sand-eels: but it is four]: 
minutes before the chick wakes up to his arrival and opens its bill hopefully. 
At the outset it is unable to get over a little rocky promontory. In the 
end, however, it struggles over to its father and takes the fish discreetly 
from the latter, who leans invitingly forward in a curious hunched-up 


by the longer drooping tail-portions hanging down from its father’s bill, 
occasionally missing its aim: but miss or take, the old bird stands] - 
patiently until all five eels have been drawn and swallowed without 
difficulty by the chick. Meanwhile, the previously brooding mother has 
stood by at a little distance without interfering, opening her. bil 
menacingly at idler Razorbills peering down from above. 

About the twelfth or thirteenth day, when the chicks are growing out 
of their iron-grey down into the black-and-white plumage of their parents, 
the latter begin to be in a great hurry to deliver their fish and fly down to 
the sea again, and some of the chicks are fed twice in half an hour, instead 
of at the usual three-hour interval. It is not yet the middle of July, but 
a great many of the chicks disappear from their accustomed ledges on the 
cliffs, though it is difficult to believe that such tiny creatures have gone 
down to live on the sea ; how, in any case, can they have got down from 
their birthplaces, many of which are scores or hundreds of feet shee 
above the sea ? 

And so at twilight I go out to the Senneisil haentnsenbid hear the 
piteous piping psee-ée psee-ee of a lonely chick standing beneath an 
enormous boulder, looking up at the great unknown world outside. 
About nine o’clock both his parents suddenly alight on the boulder, but 
do not hop down to their piping chick. A quarter of an hour later only 
his mother is left, peering about shortsightedly and occasionally down ai 
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the cavern. In the end, when it is getting very dark, she ‘scrarls’ 
intermittently and makes three or four big flights to and from the sea. 
Then begins a marvellous thing, when I realise that the chick’s piping is 
coming from a locality farther down the siding towards the sea, and at 
this his mother flies down to the sea and does not come up again. Looking 
out at the sea, the chick continues to pipe in answer to his mother’s harsh 
calling from down below on the surging tide: but not until 10.30 p.m. 
does he begin hopping and tumbling down very nimbly from boulder to 
boulder with little flips of his tiny wings. Yet once again he scuttles 
under a big boulder and stays there for a long while, piping hard. When 
it is almost quite dark he ventures forth once more and continues his 
heroic descent. This time he goes on down the siding at great speed, 
piping all the way, and at his appearance just above the water, his mother 
intensifies her calling. Thus encouraged, he tumbles into the sea, and, 
still piping, swims out to meet her, dives, and comes up again to neb bills 


‘hel with her. Then, spinning around one another a little, mother and child 


swim away to sea, occasionally diving, and I lose them in the darkness. 

' As I climb back up the cliffs, slippery with seaweed, I hear the piteous 
piping of other chicks voyaging forth on this perilous and astounding 
journey, and the ‘ scrarling’ of their parents waiting on the sea. below. 
Sometimes an old bird comes down from a gulley some 200 feet up the 
cliffs, accompanied by a chick, whose diminutive wing-stumps seem to 
whirr as swiftly as a bee’s. A ‘scrarl’ of excitement from other Razorbills 
lining the route heralds his triumph, as he makes a perfect alighting on 
the water and swims away to sea with his mother. Sometimes a chick 
dives voluntarily off his ledge, followed by both parents, and hits the 
water with a loud smack, but swims away unhurt. But not all the chicks 
are so ready to leave their birthplaces, and despite all the entreaties of 
‘their parents, hour after hour and night after night, trying to coax them 
along the cliff ledges and down to the water, five or six nights may pass, 
before an obstinate and fear-full chick finally takes the plunge. 

July: sees the end of the tale. Some old birds still stand about ledges 
empty of eggs or chicks, and here and there are tiny grey chicks of second 
or third-layings. The call of the sea will prove too strong for their parents, 
and they will leave their chicks to their fates at the savage bills of the 
gulls, not returning to the Island again until another New Year. 


RicHarp -PERRY. 
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I REMEMBER being really bored by a play on the evening of my tenth 
birthday,’ once wrote Sir Max Beerbohm, who is now; inoredibly, 
nearing his seventh decade. Precious, precocious, prophetic infant ! 
For did he not grow up to be, amongst other things, a dramatic critic ? 
And what an agreeable, what a penetrating critic was the author of that 
superb collection of essays, Around Theatres! 'The English stage does not 
often receive, and only sometimes deserves, the attention of a mind as 
wise and as witty as Max Beerbohm’s ; and when such a critic arrives in 


its stalls, the theatre is inclined to throw him out. On the whole he is — 


thoroughly disliked, both by those who work behind, and those who sit 


in front of, the proscenium. It is, however, grudgingly admitted, even | 
by the actors themselves, that the essays of such fellows are the only 


means by which the transient triumphs of the theatre are preserved. 
That terse, true epitaph—“ Exit Burbage ’—which the Elizabethan 
player is said to have had placed upon his tombstone, is sufficient for 
most plays and their performers, unless an Addison, or a Beerbohm writes, 
and saves them, like flies in amber, from oblivion. 


For a dozen years ‘Max’ tapped the London stage with his delicate — 


quill and listened with good-humoured disapproval to the hollow sounds 
that came from it. Without once raising his voice, often with bland 
contempt, but always in the finest prose, he scrutinised for readers of the 
old Saturday Review some hundreds of London productions. Upon nine 
plays out of ten he turned his thumb down. But he did not confine 
himself to polite reproof or mannerly damnation, although, as he himself 
admits, subjects which invited ironic treatment suited his talent better 
than those which required enthusiasm. ‘I always preferred Mr. Tomkins 
to Shakespeare. I felt more at home with him and wrote better about 
him. That is a drawback of the satiric temperament, and I deplore it.’ 
Max Beerbohmm does not, of course, deplore it ; nor do we. His observa- 
tions, for example, on W. L. Courtney’s ideas about The Idea of Tragedy, 
or his several examinations of the then popular notion that Sir Arthur 
Pinero wrote great tragedies and possessed a good literary styie—these 
are triumphs of subtle abuse. Yet when Beerbohm discovered anything 
to praise the consequence was an essay as pleasing as any he wrote in the 
satiric mode. 

His delight in the plays of Bernard Shaw, to give an instance, was 
always expressed with fresh, if never with unbounded, enthusiasm. He 
recognised at once in Shaw the presence of comic genius. An acute 
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iq niques was his statement in 1901 that Shaw, although in his forty-fifth. 


year, was atill'a young writer. People were wrong to assume, wrote 
‘Max,’ that Shaw could not further advance. Shaw was a glaring 
exception to the rule that a middle-aged writer could not do anything 
better than, or in kind different from, what he had done before ; for he 
- had begun late to write plays and was still in an early stage of develop- 
ment. ‘Mr. Shaw will have to celebrate his fifty-eighth birthday before 
we can pass any judgment on his powers. If his future progress in 
dramaturgy be in ratio to his progress during the past few years, he will 
leave behind him an immortal name.’ May one repeat that these wands: 
were written in 1901] ? 

The spirit of prediction more than once descended upon Beerbohm, 
as when he gave evidenee for his opinion that the ‘ glorious and mono- 
tonous vulgarity’ of the nineteenth-century Music Hall was rapidly 
decaying into an equally monotonous respectability. Sighing that he - 
could no longer find holiday within its gilded auditoriums, ‘Max’ said : 

‘Perhaps some person who understands the charm of monotony will say 
that in time our Music Halls will reach a plane of monotonous refinement, 
and that all will then be well.’ A longer oracle may be found in his 
criticism of H. B. Irving’s production of Hamlet. Does anyone remember 
the knickerbocker costuming of this play by Sir Barry Jackson in 1925 ? 
In 1905 ‘ Max’ foretold the advent of this production with almost uncanny 
accuracy, coming even within a year of the date when it was staged. 


In the past twenty years or so, the tendency in performing Hamlet has been 
to present a sensible, realistic modern drama of psychology, and to let the poetry 
shift for itself. The Ghost, as being a sort of detached figure, is still allowed to 
drag poetry in, speaking his lines sonorously and with rhythm. But the days 
of his privilege are surely rumbered. . . . Perhaps the First Player will always 
be allowed to recite the turgid lines of A?neas’ tale to Dido—just to show how 
foolish a thing poetry is, and what fools the old actors were and how well we 
are rid of them. . . . Queen Gertrude now talks in an easy conversational style, 
exactly as if she were gossiping across a teacup. . . One would not be surprised 
. if Ophelia entered springing off a bicycle. . | Just because I might at any 
corner collide with Irving’s Hamlet, I cannot claim his Hamlet as satisfactory. 
A Hamlet who breaks up his sentences into prose, with no reference at all to 
their rhythm, a Hamlet in fact without style—this is not the Hamlet for me. 
. . - In the final scenes he behaves just like any other young man in a fencing 
club. We cannot believe that he and all those other persons are about to die. 
Our esthetic sense of tragedy is banished, and consequently the various deaths, 
_when they occur, seem violently out of place, seem absurd. In 1924, perhaps, 
the whole play will be trimmed into a comedy. Modern audiences shrink from 
tragedy. . . . I am sure that in 1924 the last vestige of gloom will have been 
swept out of Elsinore. o4 


Almost the whole essay might have been used as a criticism of the Hamlet 
in modern dress which we were to see in 1925. 

A particular virtue in ‘ Max’ as a dramatic critic, was his admirably 
_event temper. In print he would never allow himself to appear ruffled ; 
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nor would he ever shout approval. When Arthur Bourchier angrily: 
refused to send ‘Max’ first night seats, the actor’s foolish violence was . 


met with urbanity. Urbanity of a rather deadly kind, itistrue. ‘Max’ 
suggested that the reason behind Bourchier’s stern measure was that the 
Saturday Review critic had regularly chidden him for playing comedic 
parts in a farcical manner, and had regularly hinted that Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh’s true vocation was not for comedy—in which she was playing 
leads with Bourchier—but for tragedy, melodrama, romance. ‘ Now 
these may have been horrid truths,’ wrote ‘ Max,’ ‘ but at least they were 
—or seemed to me—truths ; and I had no malicious intent in speaking 
them. Therefore I suppose I ought to have been very angry at being 
cast out. But questions of principle, except when there is a menace to 
my own personal convenience, do not (I am ashamed to say) stir my blood 
like a‘bugle note. And it has been for me no personal inconvenience not 
to go to see Mr. Bourchier.’ 

No less admirable than his even temper was his patience. ‘Max’ 
never betrayed to his readers that he was tired of seeing—and-no regular 
critic can avoid seeing—those silly plays which differ from each other only 
in the names of author and title. He was always in his most agreeable 
mood when describing how it feels to be bored to death. The play might 
be blasted with antiquity, but he had something new to say. One reason 
for this freshness was that he never undertook to review, in the formal 
sense of the word, the entertainments he wrote about. His Saturday 
articles, like those of his predecessor, G. B. S., were never reports, 
garnished with comment. He hardly ever ‘resumed’ a plot or »ara- 
phrased a scene, Some point in the play or in the acting would interest 
him and he weaved his essay around it, not caring if the author might be 
annoyed at haying the rest of his play disregarded, or the mimes angry 
because their very names were omitted. He was presenting an entertain- 
ment of his own. But one often gets a better notion of a theatrical 
production from such rare critics as ‘Max’ than from those ponderous 
reporters of plot and acting who fill a column as if for the police court. 

Not that ‘Max’ spent all his time in laughing at the theatre. What 
frequently made him serious indeed was the anzmia from which so many 
new plays seemed to suffer; and he ascribed this distressing disease to 
the tight-lacing methods of dramatic construction. So many are the rules 
which to-day confine the free movement of the dramatist’s conceptions, 
that to write plays successfully, thought ‘Max,’ you must be more of a 


conjuror than an artist. ‘I am all for wipe the girths of modern ° 


drama. The modern technique is too tight, . . . Stagecraft is not the 
same thing as dramatic power.’ 


That is true; and it is true, as he adds, that because of this highly | 


artificial framework into which every dramatic idea must be squeezed, 
first-rate writers such as Hardy and Gissing, in whom a sense of drama 
- was paramount, were prevented from enriching the theatre, whereas 
fourth-rate men who possessed the ape-like faculty of mechanical dexterity 
rose to the top by mere lack of weight. Since the war of 1914-18, to be 
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sure, there have been on the Continent and in America what were called 
‘ Expressionist ’ dramatists, and suchlike creatures ; but they are now 
outmoded and one confesses never to have been able to see much signifi- 
cance in what these ‘ Expressionists ’ were trying to express, nor to feel 
much interest in the way they tried to express it. In any case, it was the 
pre-war Shaw, not the post-war Kaisers and Tollers and Elmer Rices, 
who broke the bonds of the ‘ well-made ’ play ; and Shaw broke them by 
_ the force of his gift for brilliant preaching. 

- ‘Max,’ indeed, could be impressively serious about the theatre when 
he chose. Of course, he posed as one who could not possibly be grave 
about. anything so silly as the London stage; and he had additional 
motive for an assumed flippancy: in mere opposition to the somewhat 
fearful gravity of such men as William Archer. ‘I do not much care for 
good criticism,’ he would declare as he drew some devastating verbal 
cartoon, ‘I like better. the opinions of strong, narrow creative 
personalities. There is more joy in one oath roared by Mr. Henley than 
over the ninety and nine just opinions which a man like Mr. Archer can 
produce at a moment’s notice.’ At other times ‘Max ’-would describe 
himself as ‘a poor unfortunate who, driven into a semi-circular den 
upholstered with red velvet and packed with human beings, is compelled 
to gasp there while certain painted bipeds, presumably human, perform 
behind a row of glaring lights a series of curious antics.’ 

This portrait of ‘Max,’ the critic, by Max Beerbohm, the writer, was, 
it need hardly be said, a screen, behind which the real man sat with all 
his faculties. alert. Apparently asleep behind his programme he was 
noting, say, at the first French production of Cyrano—and time has borne 
him out—that this play was almost sure to last as a stage classic, because 
it. was a first-rate romantic piece ;. and romantic drama, he explains, 
often lasts longer than realistic drama. ‘ Ibsen is already old-fashioned, 
but the elder Dumas is still thoroughly up to date.’ Or he was pointing 
out, while the rest of London raved over “Duse, that she was always the 
same in every play ; that she had no conception of such parts as Magda 
and Paula Tanqueray, but treated them as so many vehicles for the 
expression of absolute self. Or, at some new play by Pinero, he was 
conning those exquisite infelicities of polysyllabism which he loved to 
repeat verbatim, hanging the elephantine trophies with cruel nicety 
against the background of his own exemplary prose. 


JOHN SHAND. 
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THERE has been some controversy about the word ‘ other-worldly ’ : 
should it be presumed to be laudatory, the antithesis to all the damning 
implications of ‘ worldly’? or should it be a term of abuse, fitting those 
much worse than worldly men who ensure their own perdition by persuad- 
ing themselves that in the spiritual sphere they can secure prosperity 
on the profit-and-loss system of worldly careerists? Rather similarly 

. with ‘ anti-blimp’: should it be taken to mean one who is the opposite 
of Blimp, or one who is a Blimp of the other side ? 

And before that, what are the essential characteristics of Blimp ? 
According to Mr. Pethick Lawrence, speaking with Front Bench authority, 
the two’ main characteristics are ‘refusal to entertain new ideas ’ and 
‘determination to keep the bottom dog permanently in his place.’ I 
should have thought that as Blimpian qualities these were not quite 
accurate, that what is pointed at-would be better described as habitual 
refusal, even incapacity, to re-examine old notions long held, and deter- 
mination not to see beneficence in re-arrangements calculated to degrade 
colonels. These are no doubt prejudices of which any individual 
harbouring them should be critically aware, and which would be dangerous 
if they were very widespread ; it cannot be safely assumed that the 
converse prejudices are less noxious or less epidemic. And either way, 
it does not seem quite clear that Mr. Pethick Lawrence has got at the 
very essence of Blimp. 

On this subject no man can pronounce infallibly, not even Mr. Low, 
for in these aairs it is given to few men to know exactly what they are 
trying to do, and to none to know that they have done it. My suggestions 
are tentative, and open to anyone’s correction. 

First of all, why Blimp? As far as my memory goes, the original 
blimp was an engine of war which was not very potent, which at least 
did not look very potent, and which hardly belonged to its.epoch, a more 
or less dirigible balloon very much the shape of an elderly man who had 
let himself go soft. 

+  Ofthe elderly man who was invented to fit the name, the most essential 
quality was that he should be laughable: this, his name and shape 
indicated, but by themselves they did not ensure it. Nor would it have 
sufficed merely to design that his mental furniture should consist almost 
entirely of assumptions ; this by itself would hardly have been remarkable 
in the contemporary world. But the things the comic Colonel was to take 
for granted were to be those which the pseudo-intelligentsia and the . 
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morally modish found it easiest to snigger at : my country right or wrong 
(and, of course, I speak for it): old ways are best (but, of course, whatT 
said yesterday mustn’t be used against me to-day): and, thirdly, for large- 
scale trouble the readiest remedy is force ; ritual is to be clung to at all 
costs, and commonplace is infallible ; country is above party, but, of 
course, my party is what the country needs. 

Even when, or especially when, the deriders made very similar assump- 
tions with just a bit of a twist, or opposite assumptions with just as little 
excogitation, they were too confident of intellectual superiority to feel 
any difficulty about guffawing, or any duty of self-criticism. 1 am told 
that lately Blimp has tended to become more sinister; but I hope I have 
given a fair account of the basis of his character. My unkindest com- 
‘ments on him would be, first, that he has a mania for assumption, but 
even there this is to be said for him, that his assumptions are fixed, which. 
however stupid, is at least the opposite of silly ; and secondly, that he 
has a sort of impotent violence, as of a superannuated martinet ; and 
again there is this to be said, that there is no reason to assume that he has 
not faced violence himself, or that he was daunted by it. Incidentally, 
it may be remembered that in the last Great War the derided elderly 
were reproached for sitting in club armchairs happily sticking it out to 
the last drop of the last young man’s blood. This time, that reproach has 
not been heard, perhaps because Blimp was not always’in an armchair, 
and perhaps because those who get the easiest fun out of him are those 
who in this epoch of all epochs presume to instruct about public affairs 
without having learnt directly about war. 

A lot of rathér surprising people seem in one respect or another rather 
blimpish. Perhaps Socrates was rather blimpish about that cock for 
#sculapius: Plato’s guardians were to ‘take the greatest care not to - 
overlook the least infraction of the rule against any innovation upon the 
established system of education either of the body or of the mind.’ But, 
take him all round, perhaps Plato was as anti-blimp, in the good sense, 
as possible ; and he was as thoroughly anti the Anti-Blimp, in the bad 
sense, the mere Blimp-baiter—‘ how idle it is to think anything ludicrous _ 
but what is base.’ . 

Sir Archibald Sinclair has produced the perfect, the Platonically ideal, 
specimen of Liberal Blimpery: he reminded the House of Commons of a 
‘ picture of the late lamented Colonel Blimp fitting square pegs into round 
holes. We have a team of psychologists doing exactly the opposite thing.’ 

Sir Norman Angell was the apostle of the war-never-pays school ; 
_ listen to him:now: ‘the tragedy of France suggests that if a certain 
national ideal had come before the economic interests. of a particular class, 
whether worker or bourgeois, then even those interests would be in better 
shape than they are under Hitler.’ 

The 1941 Committee scores so freely all round the wicket that it is 
difficult. to reproduce any one stroke to be admired, the whole of each 
performance clamours for citation: ‘there is nothing wrong with the 
British people themselves . . . a real national unity which would have 
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. . . completely ignored the pre-war political framework. . . . The old 
life has gone for good. . . . Our enemies . . . are mostly men who do 
not care a rap for tradition ’ [what is the German tradition ?] ; and then, 
on popular enthusiasm for Russia—‘ Why ? not because many of these 


workers were communists, but because here was a supreme war-effort — 
_that they could understand, a people fighting and toiling heroically for | 


all they had created and owned themselves . . . once the atmosphere is 
changed, the lid off, the frustration released, millions of us will be able to 
produce all the creative ideas and energy that the successful prosecution 
of this war needs.’ ] ee 

Who these millions are, choked, kept under, thwarted, is not made 
very clear, bat the names of a couple of dozen are given ; so now we know 
what stands in the way of Mr. Augustus John and Mr. J..B. Priestley 
producing creative’ideas, and,even Dr. Joad and Mr. Low. We are told 
also who are responsible: ‘ adroit old political wire-pullers, hardfaced 


elderly business men, world-weary old diplomats, civil servants rooted for — 
ever in traditional procedure.’’ One might have thought that the Bishop 


of Bradford and the Master of Balliol were pretty tradition-rooted, and 
rather old, and might even be forgiven, perhaps even commended, if they 
weary of this world ; Mr. Edward Hulton’s procedure has certainly been 
traditional enough ; I am not acquainted with the appearance of Mr. 
Victor Gollancz’s face, or with that of Mr. Stanley Unwin, but surely they 
are both elderly business men ¢? And here I would venture a suggestion, 
that it really may be a mistake to reproach the elderly with being hard- 
faced : the bad ones are perhaps more often soft-faced, with hard eyes. 
Stiff upper lips may also be a bad sign. : 

With the 1941 Committee’s contempt for their country’s traditions 
and political framework, compare two quotations from Colonel Casson’s 
book about the war in Greece : ‘ the hearts of men who believe in them- 
selves and their mode of life are constant and unassailable’; and ‘a 
country whose citizens have fought for the ideal which is the most potent 
of all ideals—to preserve their own mode of life and to live as free men— 
can never in all subsequent time reproach itself.’ Compare also this 
quotation which Colonel Casson makes from M. Vlachos’s open letter to 
Hitler who, while still neutral, wanted the British expelled from Greece : 
‘there are deeds which cannot be done in Greece, and that is one of them. 
We cannot throw out either the living or the dead.’ 

Indeed the worst feature of all this Blimp ramp and ballyhoo is the 
insinuation of a national self-abasement, which is nearer to the deadly sin 
of accedia than to the saving grace of humility. There is a sentence in the 
Third Report of the Retail Trade Committee which is applied there to the 
subject immediately in hand but which, taken in a general sense, sums up 
well the national dejection assumed by many blimp-baiters and imposed 
by them on some who should naturally be their opponents : ‘ We therefore 
inherit a past which cannot be undone and from which very little can be 
retrieved.’ 


‘ I believe,’ said Dr. Russell Thomas in the House of Commons, ‘that — 
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the Europeans would listen more sympathetically to re-broadcasts from 
America than to the broadcasts which are constantly going out to them 
from ourselves. . . . I’ believe that the people in Europe would think 
that American broadcasts were done with sincerity, whereas Englis) 
broadcasts would be suspect.’ The latest 1941 Committee pronounce- 
ment demands ‘ the ending of imperialism, including British imperialism.’ 
The Times correspondent at Canberra was rebuked by the Calcutta 
Statesman for calling Mr. Curtin an imperialist, and had to explain that 
he only meant ‘one devoted to the British connexion.’ Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence attributed our loss of part of the colonial empire to blimpery, 
“and. thought that ‘may be ’ we shall get back this part of our colonial 
empire ; if so, on conditions.. Sir Richard Acland, more cheerfully if not 
much more clear-headedly or amiably, enquired ‘ what is it which has 
been defeated in the Far East and the South West Pacific ? It is the ideas 
of the 1922 Committee which have been defeated, and they will never rise 
again ; they are clean finished.’ A recent Labour Party report demands 
‘the control of armaments and armed forces by the direct power of the 
international authority.’ It seems more and more difficult for anyone 
to be devoted to the British’ connexion. ‘ 
Perhaps the queerest, and the most convincing, example how far 
upside-down conventionalism has penetrated wae in (of all places) one 
of those supplementary obituaries (‘ X.Y.Z. writes’) which people send 
to The Times ; I hope I may quote it without hurting anyone’s feelings, 
and certainly I quote it without the least intention of blame or reproach : 
‘ No doubt there was a conventional side to her character, but it amounted 
to little more than a belief in the old-fashioned virtues, family pride, sense 
. of duty, standards of conduct. . . .’ 
- The assumption of Party’s -infallibility is sometimes very gross : 
‘ It is for the speedy enlargement of democratic purposes that the Labour 
Party: is most deeply concerned,’ and demands socialisation and inter- 
nationalisation ; ‘that is why the Labour Party seeks to begin these 
changes now at a time when the mind of the whole community is receptive 
to their necessity.’ Mr. A. L. Rowse thinks ‘ it is, if the Labour Party 
knew its duty, a very improper thing for a Conservative to be President 
of the Board of Education at all... . I am sure that working-class 
parents will not be prepared to have their children sent away to be 
educated into a different class of society, breaking up the unity 
of their families, when there is a perfectly godd day-school system at 
their doors, which im many cases offers a better education than the 
inferior public schools.do. And if there were any such danger, I hope _ 
the Labour Party will interpose its veto. ... It is now in a position 
politically to do so, and as the war goes on and we come near to the 
defeat.of Fascism it will be in a still stronger position to exert its 
influence. .. .’ The italics are mine. Perhaps ‘ Fascism ’ should have 
had italics too. : 
The assumption that this age has all the wisdom and that somehow an 
‘age’ is an entity, and an entity which if it were variegated would be 
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disreputable, was prettily illustrated in a recent B.B.C. talk about India : 

‘one thing we must agree upon: either this is an age of democracy or it 
isnot. If we say that it is a democratic age, then autocracy in any shape 
or form is out of date.’ The assumption of materialism is at its most 
absolute and dogmatic in the opening words of a recent book on planning : 
‘ We are what we are because of where we are. That simple statement 
condenses the results of a great deal of research and a great deal of 
thinking on the part of some of the ablest minds. . . . It is part of the 
accepted axiomatic thought of our time.’ 

There is a curious combination of flag-wagging and assumption of 
moral superiority which is not uncommon ; ‘another thing [says Sir 
William Beveridge] which sometimes holds back an individual from 
Total War is our British sense of justice... if we are asked to do 
something or to bear a hardship we hesitate because we are not sure that 
the same demand is being made of all our fellows’; then Sir William 
strangely adds: ‘That is right and reasonable in peace.’ Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett thinks it ‘not good enough to go on expecting people to make 
sacrifices when they see that their neighbours have certain advantages.’ 

The assumption that the other party is always wrong, so that to make 
out exactly what they mean, or even what they say, would be waste of 
time, is an assumption which the party truce does not seem to have 
affected. On March 26th Mr. Churchill said he hoped ‘that when the 
whole story has been told it will be said of the Conservative Party. . . . 
They strove for peace too long, but when war came they proved themselves 
the main part of the rock upon which the salvation of Britain was 
founded. : . .’ 

A pious and proper aspiration. But the Daily Herald reported sharp 
rebukes to the Prime Minister from ‘ the Labour Press Service,’ and from 
‘ political circles,’ for ‘objectionable partisan propaganda’ and for 
‘awarding party credit;’ he was ‘untimely, untrue, impolitic, and 
ungenerous.’ And Mr. Arthur Greenwood said it was unfortunate that 
the Prime Minister should have suggested that his party were ‘ the main 
part of the rock.’ 

He had not suggested that they were, but had hoped that they would 
prove to have been. So far as is known no Socialist organ or Socialist 
leader had rebuked Mr. Ellis Smith when he said : ‘ We in the Trade Union 
movement have given nearly our all in order to contribute towards the 
national effort. . . . So far as the trades union movement is concerned, 
it has proved to be the core of the heroic resistance of the British people 

. our people have given theirall . . . there ought to be no hesitation 
about effecting national ownership.’ And on another occasion: ‘the 
trade unions dealt with in, this (Trade Practices) Bill have made the 
greatest organised sacrifices in this country. . . . The people affected 
. . . have given their all. . . . It was our men, and the women later. on, 
who made the great contribution towards the re-equipping of our army. 
It was the men in the main who are affected by this Bill who stood up to 
the nightly bombardment. . . . These men should be given more concrete 
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promises, and consideration ought to be given to a six-hour day and a 
five-day week after this war.’ 

Well, the labourer is worthy of his hire ; on the other hand, the Duke 

of Bridgewater (according to Reynold’s Weekly) “‘ spent all the money he 
had and all he could borrow on the Bridgewater Canal (which, incidentally, 
reduced the price of coal in Manchester from 9d. to 34d. a hundred). . . . 
Reading of these hereditary rulers, who so long battened on the patient 
toil of the nation, one doesn’t know whether to roar with laughter or howl 
with rage.’ 
Incidentally is good ; but, indeed, almost all the Aunt.Sallies and Uncle 
Blimps of the Left are much less ludicrous (on Plato’s principles) than 
their mockers, apart from the donkey’s tails which theig mockers put: on 
them and which public and Press seem as incapable of evaluating as they 
‘are of decrying spurious halos or de-hydrating false high-brows. 
Mr. Low has wnderlinef the point (if that is what you do to points). 
He complains when people dig up old cartoons to prove that he was 
‘wrong or that Blimp was right ; and what is more, he has gone a long 
way towards admitting that there is nothing essentially wrong with 
Blimp, whom (he says) it is easy enough to show to be right if you 
- omit, ‘ the essential asinine twist’ supplied ty Mr. Low. 

In the past, heresies and pseudodoxies were often dangerously 
epidemic ; never before did the debilitation of orthodoxy go so far or last 
so long by reason of so many clever people finding their essential work 
in giving it an asinine twist, and so few ordinary people finding their fun 
in twisting the tails of the clever. 

KENNETH PICKTHORN. 
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Deedes Bey, by John Presland (Macmillan, 16s.) 


~ I am always fascinated by the element of chance in human fortunes. There 
can be little doubt that opportunity is of small value to a person unless he or 
she also possesses strength of character; and I suppose that the reverse is 
also true and that a man of will-power and ambition is always able to create 
his own opportunities. Yet I seldom read a biography without realising that. 
it is often the intervention of mere chance which determines future successes. 

Had Sir Wyndham Deedes remained a subaltern in the King’s Royal Rifles 
he would have become absorbed in regimental duties and have had no time 
for any other employment ; the charice that he became A.D.C. to the Governor 
of Malta and was thoroughly bored by that tea-table function, gave him the 
opportunity of learning Turkish ; that led in its turn to an appointment in the 
Turkish Gendarmerie and thereafter to a high post in the Turkish Ministry of 
the Interior. Thus when the war came he was possessed of specialised know- 
ledge which opened the way for high and interesting appointments. He 
became a Brigadier at thirty-six and had received thirteen decorations and a 
Knighthood before he was forty. He would assuredly have made for himself 
an outstanding career but for the fact that he was not a careerist. When he 
- had reached the very threshold of ambition he decided that he did not care for 
material rewards ; he preferred to devote the remainder of his life to social 
work among the poor of Bethnal Green. It is strange that a man wliose major 
defect is one of almost morbid modesty should find himself the subject of a 
biography while still in the prime of life. John Presland, in writing the life 
of this man who renounced power when he held it in his grasp, has noticed this 
problem but has dealt with it in so reticent a manner that the problem | remains 
unstated and unsolved. The nature of Deedes’ modesty is not, as John 
Presland points out, in any: way akin to the fluttering self-consciousness of 
T. E. Lawrence. There can be no analogy between them. And I imagine 
that if the psychologist were to explore the difference between their common 
avoidance of promotion, he would concentrate his attention, not upon a distine- 
tion between reticence and secretiveness, but upon a difference in 1 their types 
of sincerity. 

I can recall that when I was in Constantinople before the war I would hear 
much about Bimbashi Deedes Effendi as a young man of growing influence and 
power. If my recollection be correct I met him first at Smyrna in the villa of 
Colonel Hawker at Burnabat. He was one of that heroic band of Europeans 
who sought to mitigate the appalling conditions of the cholera camp at San 
Stafano when the Turkish divisions which had broken at Kirk Killisé streamed 
back through the Thracian downs dropping their dead and dying by the way. 
It was he also who helped the Doughty Wylies to establish the advance hospital 
at Buyuk Tchekmedje behind the Chatalja Lines. That little wooden housé 
by the lagoon became an island of mercy in a sea of chaos. The heroism of 
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those few British, Dutch and Americans who flung themselves into that réeking 
disorder was a thing which we and the Turks can never forget. 

And then came the First German War. Deedes was attached to the Arab 
Bureau ; he entered Jerusalem with Allenby; he was after the armistice, 
attached to the High Commission in Constantinople ; and thereafter he went to 
Palestine under Herbert Samuel and became Acting High Commissioner when 
the latter was away. Had Deedes remained in the service he might well have 
ruled millions; he preferred to return to England and to run boys’ clubs in 
Bethnal Green. 

It is an interesting story, and John Presland has told it clearly and without 
confusion. It is perhaps a merit in his biography that when we have finished 
it and think back upon the account of high prowess and capacity which it gives, 
we are left with the unanswered question, ‘But why ? Why go to Bethnal 
Green ? ’ 

Haroip NICOLson. 


Cézanne: Letters, edited by John Rewald (Bruno Cassirer, London, 15s.). 


Cézanne’s paintings allow so little of personal interpretation, they are such 
objective statements, that the admirers of this most absolute art are rarely 
tempted to inquire as to the character of its creator or the life he led. Cézanne 
never intended his pictures to tell a story, least of all his own. Even when he 
painted his wife, his son or his friends, he depicted them as objects outside the 
emotional sphere, whose interest for him lay in their pictorial aspect alone. 
When Emile Zola, who knew him perhaps more intimately than anybody else, 
used him as a model for the hero of his novel L’@uvre, he was so deeply hurt 
that he broke with the writer, never again to take up this friendship. He could 
not prevent his contemporaries, as well as posterity, taking the novel for a more 
or less faithful picture of his character and life, and failing to realise that even 
Zola created his own characters and constructed his own story—for which 
reality was no more than the inspiration. Only since Mr. Rewald published 
Cézanne’s letters has it become possible to check the impression created by © 
Zola’s and our own imagination, to see the man Cézanne behind the painter. 

The Letters cover the period from Cézanne’s last student years until his death 
in 1906 at the age of sixty-seven. They are addressed to boyhood friends— 
the greatest number to Zola : to artists and writers, critics and dealers, Pissarro, 
Duret, Vollard, Emile Bernard: and latterly to his son. They are the most 
genuine letters imaginable: written as spontaneous communications which 
were never intended for publication. Cézanne was not a good letter-writer, 
for neither was he vain nor, in his maturity, were personal relationships of great 
moment to him—at least he never allowed them to interfere with his concen- 
tration on his art. He was always preoccupied with problems of painting, and 
it is natural that these are the subject of most of his letters. Only those written 
in his student days strike a light-hearted note. The most decisive period in the 
artist’s life, when he made up his mind to become a painter, broke off his studies 
in law and won his father’s consent, is not recorded in his own letters, but in 
Zola’s, which are testimony of a wonderful friendship: critical and yet 
encouraging, always helpful and patient with the painter’s whims and self- 
caused troubles. 

Cézanne’s later letters give evidence of the two-fold struggle that he waged 
for years : the effort to consolidate his material existence, and the fight against 
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his own doubts and depressions. He had thrown in his lot with the impres- 
sionist group which was fighting for recognition, and year after year his pictures 
were refused by the salon committee. At the age of thirty-five he still had to 
ask his father for a monthly allowance of 200 francs, and how frequent are the 
letters in which he begged Zola to support ‘ the mother of his son ’—the woman 
whom he did not dare to marry for fear of his father! When his child fell ill 
he had to journey in secrecy to Marseilles, where he hid his family, to see him, 
But his inner struggle was even more poignant. Never till the end of his life 
was he satisfied with his work, and even when he had achieved considerable 
fame he still suffered from want of self-assurance. At the age of sixty-four 
he writes : ‘I am beginning to see the promised land,’ and ‘ I have made some 
progress. Why so late and with such difficulty?’ Perhaps the most moving 
of the letters is No. CX XIX bis: ‘I am at the end of my strength. I should 
have more sense and understand that at my age illusions are hardly permissible 
and that they will always cause my undoing. . . . At the present time I am 
still searching for the expression of those confused sensations that we bring 
with us at birth. If I die everything will be over ; but what does it matter! ’ 
And yet there were moments when this man, who could not resign himself to’ 
old age because he had not finished his task, sensed that he was working for the | 
future: ‘ Perhaps I was born too early. I was more the painter of your 
generation than of mine ’ he writes to a young friend. 

Cézanne’s letters reveal many of those characteristics with which Zola 
endowed Claude Lantier : his moodiness and incapacity to control his temper ; 
his never-ceasing doubts as to his artistic progress ; his inclination to ponder 
over his own death ; his passion for his art which absorbed him so completely 
that his personal relationships suffered from its intensity. There were, how- 
ever, other aspects of Cézanne’s character, perhaps not recognised by Zola, 
which are also revealed in this correspondence. If he was rash and sometimes 
even irresponsible in his private life he never trifled with his art. He never 
seems to have achieved the end to-which he himself aspired: “If it had been 
given to me to succeed . . .’ occurs frequently in these and other words ; 
but what he did achieve was enough to revolutionise the art which came after 
him—and this is what distinguished him from Claude Lantier. Zola expected 
the painter to do in his medium what the writer himself had done in his Rougon- 
Maquaris : to describe the whole life of a generation. Zola, in L’@uvre, had 
invented a picture of the Seine, with ‘ Paris qui s’amuse ’ on one side, working 
Paris on the other, and symbolic figures of nudes in the centre. Cézanne’s 
paintings must have seemed to him like incomplete sketches for a picture on a 
similar scale. And yet Cézanne’s was the infinitely purer art. Nothing could 
divert him from his aim, which was to study nature until he should: be capable 
of rendering at least some of it as he saw it. He retired into complete isolation © 
where he could not be distracted. In later years he came to disregard his 
critics completely, for he realised what he was: the link between the old and 
a new school of painting. The essence of his last letters can be expressed in a 
few words : ‘study ; concentrate ; beware of the literary spirit which so often 
causes painting to deviate from its true path.’ In his old age Cézanne, who had 
striven for general recognition like so many other artists, acquired that wisdom 
which led him to say: ‘ Art addresses itself to an excessively small number of 
individuals ’"—and yet to pursue it to the end. His last letter was addressed 
to a colour merchant ; it was dated five days before his death. 


Epira HorrMann. 








